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Another success made from Geon paste resin 





‘D 


IF you’re a businessman, this one 
should start you thinking fast! Here’s a cast fabric 
made from Geon paste resin that looks more 

like expensive woven straw than straw itself! 


But unlike straw this fabric of tomorrow— 
adapted to shoes, handbags and wall covering—will 
not scuff or chip. It’s fameproof and can be 
cleaned by a rub from a damp cloth. These are 
some of the qualities that come from the use 

of Geon polyvinyl materials. 


There must be many more new uses for Geon that 
will make the dollars flow! 


If you have an idea, we shall be glad to offer 
technical help in turning it into a 
saleable product. Remember: 
we furnish the raw materials only 
—no finished products. Address y. 
Dept. B-2, B. F. Goodrich f 
Chemical Company, Rose y 
Building, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. In Canada: Af 
Kitchener, Ontario. y 





Vicrtex “Madagaska” straw made by L. FE. Carpenter & Company, Wharton, N. J. 
M 


ade in t 5. A) 


Distributed by F, C. Donovan Company, Boston, Mass. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company ...... 


GEON polyvinyl materials * HYCAR American rubber »* GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 
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When Thomas Edison died, it was sug- 
gested that all electric power be switched 
off for 60 seconds in tribute. The idea was 
abandoned when it was realized that even 
such a short interruption of power might 
be dangerous... 

The continuous flow of electricity was 
too vital to our national life! 

Yet, despite immense progress to date, 
the privately-owned electric utility com- 
panies and equipment manufacturers are 
working to find new uses for electricity 
and to provide steadily better service. 

To effect economies, these companies 
are exploring methods of transmitting 
power at 500,000 volts—nearly twice as 
high as today’s voltages. 

Another phase of their research deals 
with the “heat pump” which heats houses 
in winter, and cools them in summer, by 
using the earth or air both as a source of 
heat and for dissipation of heat during the 
cooling cycle. Successful units are already 
in Operation. 

The uses of electricity by industry are 


Vision is Indispensable to Progress’’ 





Invisible horsepower 
that leaps to light a city... 


many and varied—dielectric heating to 
bond wood and plastics . . . electronic units 
for smoke control...motors for power 
and refrigeration... 

At home, electrical energy lightens 
housework—and one day you may cook 
by radar. Today a radar range can cook a 
steak in 35 seconds! 

Now with a powerful new X-ray tube, 
doctors can film super-speed movies of the 
blood in circulation—an advance that 
opens vast new fields in heart disease 
research. 

In 1949 the electric utilities spent 
$2,300,000,000 for expansion of plants 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


and facilities—part of a six year, $9- 
billion construction program to meet 
America’s insatiable thirst for electric 
power. 

The impressive record written by the 
suppliers of electrical energy and equip- 
ment shows once again what can be 
accomplished by productive labor, capable 
management and thousands of individual 
investors under a competitive business 
system that is free... 

For freedom is the foundation of Amer- 
ica’s strength and of her future. It is the 
assurance of greater happiness and abun- 
dance for all of the people. 























LETTERS 
High Cost of Custodians 
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. . . In your Jan. 9 issue you bewail the ? i 
salaries paid custodians in Boston schools 
and you definitely are off the beat. It is much Lf 
more difficult to obtain high-level custodians G 
than teachers. No trade (I almost wrote G 
“profession” ), has been as underrated and 
misunderstood as the building custodian. 
I like to think of them as sanitary main- 
tainers . . . Try to hire a good one and you - 
. . » ‘ 
will find one very hard to find. re 
I wish it were possible to make everyone j 
appreciate the value and importance of thie 
custodian so more and better young men 
would enter the seriously undermanned \o- 
cation. 
Haron N. Cary ' 
The Cary Co. 
Sanitary Maintenance Supplies 
& Equipment 
Manhattan, Kans. 
Element of Truth 
May I correct a few errors in a reference 
made to me in Newsweek [Dec. 19, 1949]? 
I have not bred spiders, nor given them 
the run of my house, neither have I dined on is 
owls and greenfinches “to compare the tast Gl 
of the birds with their plumage.” I hav wa 
never advocated a “ten-second” working day for 
nor flirted with the Labor Party, Socialisn da 
Communism, or Fascism; nor was I respons: Ke 
ble for the title of a pamphlet—“Germany’ 
Peace Terms—Official” . . . Pi 
Most successful lies have an element ¢ 
truth mingled with them and those of th exc 
This table loves to have you eee ne 
iS a y spider as a pet when I was a little boy, an¢, 19: 
a as I am interested in all forms of animal life, hay 
put wet glasses on it! I have sometimes observed the habits lati 
. : 
spiders and once wrote a short article o ter, 
them... my 
Enough of this wincing every time ish Industry makes living pleas- —_— - 
a person puts a wet glass down on anter for you. Wigtownshire, Scotland tha 
your new table. eee TI ee the 
. ea a tt aa ve twelfth Duke of Bedford’s variel | xu 
No more white rings! interests have for years been reported in | (Bi 
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ys Phary Sas a ot Wiel Engi- ( ing features of your product ) INDEX THIS ISSUE—Page 5 of 
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Prompter’s Box 
Kindly correct your statement in the Jan. 
16 issue that William Brady was married to 
Gladys George. He was married to Grace 
George. 
MARGUERITE TYLER 
Riverton, N. J. 


NEwSwWEEK regrets the error. Grace George, 
70, is the widow of William A. Brady. She 
has been a Broadway actress since 1898 and 
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Grace (left) and Gladys 
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is currently starring in “The Velvet Glove.” 
Gladys George, 45, is famous for her Broad- 
way success in “Personal Appearance” and 
for her many Hollywood roles. This Mon- 
day Gladys divorced her fourth husband, 
Kenneth C. Bradley. 


Pirate Gold (Continued ) 


As a son of the man who had charge of 
excavation . in the Oak Island, Nova 
Scotia, treasure hunt [NEwsweEEk, June 16, 
1947; Nov. 21, 1949], I naturally would 
have considerable authentic knowledge re- 
lating to the extensive operations in that en- 
terprise in the early 60s . . . You may accept 
my assurance that Captain Kidd had no con- 
nection with the hoard. 

It took several summers (1716-18) to place 
that treasure in the earth and it represents 
the plunder of the doughty Captain Teach 
(Blackbeard), pirate and human fox. His 
descendants might even now, out of their 
abundance, be sending Christmas parcels to 
England—for Teach was a Bristol man—were 
it not for the action of Lt. Robert Maynard 
of the Royal Navy, who decapitated the 
archrobber, whiskers and all. 

The writer is not avaricious, but has 
thought it a pity that the historical gem re- 
posing in its vault (6 feet by 6%) for a full 


LETTERS 


century, snug, dry, and orderly, should have 
received such rough treatment, first by satu- 
ration with sea water and silt, second by 
being bored through repeatedly by an earth 
auger, and lastly to be punched down from 
its former depth of 100 feet 2» where it now 
lies at 160 feet—shattered and mixed with 
miry clay. Its recovery will now be more in 
the nature of a placer operation than a 
straight mining procedure . . . 

The writer admits to a superstition that 
failure will follow the efforts of private cu- 
pidity, while benevolent or public-spirited 
motives may succeed in bringing to light 
that persistently elusive golden treasure. 

J. Ev. Fraser 

North Lonsdale, B. C. 


Canadian Confusion 
In your issue of Jan. 2 you say “Canadians 
respect their National Film Board as the 
producer of such out-of-the-ordinary folk 
and nature films as “The Loon’s Necklace’.” 
Your usually accurate reporting has here 
gone astray .. . “The Loon’s Necklace” was 
produced by Crawley Films. . 
GRAEME FRASER 
Assistant General Manager 
Crawley Films, Ltd. 
Ottawa. Canada 


> Please at least try to get your Canadian 
facts correct . . . “The Loon’s Necklace” was 
made by the Associated Screen News . 
RopNEY ADAMSON 
House of Commons 
Canada 


NEwswEEK apologizes to Crawley Films, 
the real producer of “The Loon’s Necklace.” 


Original Proof 


If Harry Kern wants to find out the real 
cumulative effect of Scotch whisky, he should 
try on his next round of Scotch distilleries 
( NewsweEEK, Dec. 26, 1949), about three- 
quarters of a glassful (distiller’s sampling 
glass) of straight malt ten to fifteen years 
old as it is “thieved” out of the cask at ori- 
ginal proof . . 

L. N. SPERLING 

Cleveland, Ohio 


In his article, Mr. Kern referred to the 
“cumulative effect that is indescribable or at 
least better not described.” 
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If you've not yet completed arrangements 
for your exhibit at the Canadian Inter- 
national Trade Fair, it would be advisable 


to do so now, without delay. You can show 
what you sell—and sell whatyyou show-— 
to world businessmen from Canada, the 
United States, and many other countries. 
It is a most economical and effective way 
to establish new business connections. 


Business visitors from every country find 
that the Trade Fair offers a double 
opportunity—(a) to the businessman or 
industrialist who is looking for new ideas 


“and equipment for his office or plant— 


(b) to wholesalers, retailers, importers and 
jobbers who wish to purchase goods for 
profitable re-sale. 


For all information concerning The Canadian 
international Trade Fair, please consult your 
nearest Canadian Trade Representative 
(stationed in Washington, New York, Boston, 
Detroit, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco) 
or write directly to: 


THE ADMINISTRATOR 


Canadian 


International 


Trade Fair 


Exhibition Park, Toronto, Canada 


MAY 29—JUNE 9, 1950 & TORONTO, CANADA 


DEDICATED TO THE PROMOTION OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


BY, THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 








Vvestment earns 100% annually 


For twelve straight years, 
the Rock Island Railroad’s General 
Motors Diesel-powered streamliners 
Peoria Rocket and Des Moines Rocket 
have averaged a net operating profit each 
year exceeding their original combined 
purchase price. 

Savings achieved through the operation 
of Diesel Motive power are the bright 
spots in the railroads’ struggle to main- 
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LOCOMOTIVES 














A Green Light 


tain high standards of service to the 
public in the face of other constantly 
increasing operating costs. 


Strong, solvent railroads in the hands of 
competitive industry are essential to 
America’s prosperity and growth. Fif- 
teen years’ experience has demonstrated 
that dieselization with General Motors 
locomotives is the soundest investment 
railroads can make. 


for Economy in Railroad Operation 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS 


¢ LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 


Home of the Diesel Locomotive 
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For Your Information 


HONOR AND LOSS: In taking over the post of Assistant 
Secretary of State for Public Affairs next month, Editorial 
Director Edward W. Barrett leaves behind at NEwswEEk 
a host of pleasant and stimulating relationships. Ed joined 
NewsweEEK sixteen years ago following graduation from 
Princeton and brief terms in journalism and radio. Except 
for four years in government service, he has devoted almost 
his whole career to the magazine. 

Thus we were particularly proud when President Truman 
and the State Department singled Ed out for a position of 





Newsweek Photos—Ed Wergeles 


Chet Shaw 


Ed Barrett 


such importance. We took a proprietary pleasure in the 
acclaim that followed the announcement. The New York 
Times had this to say: “The President’s choice of Edward 
Ware Barrett is a happy one . . . He has been a reporter, 
editor and editorial director for NEwswEEK magazine, 
wartime overseas director for OWI and a United States 
representative with UNESCO. In these and _ related 
capacities he has shown character and ability . . . The 
Senate should not hesitate to confirm this appointment 
which seems to be one of those in which fitness rather 
than politics was the decisive factor.” The Washington 
Post said: “He has an amazingly good background for 
his job. He is known as an extremely competent adminis- 
trator. More important, he is devoid of any razzle-dazzle 
or ‘big-shot’ complex.” 

The Newsweek staff endorses these judgments in con- 
fidence that they will be abundantly justified. 

Barrett’s duties here will fall into the capable hands of 
Executive Editor Chet Shaw, the Editorial Board, and the 
Senior Editors. They make up an editorial team that has 
been progressively strengthened and of which Newsweek 
is particularly proud. In saying good-by to Ed, they join 
me in wishing him success in his new assignment. 


Nn arrest, hy 


Chairman, Editorial Board 


BOOK FIND: Particularly recommended is the page 74 re- 
port on the belated discovery of a “well-neglected” Anglo- 
Irish literary giant, Joyce Cary. 


THE COVER: Within the last week, the $1,500,000 Boston 
robbery, the Alger Hiss trial, and the 
Judith Coplon case have spotlighted 
the activities of FBI Director J. 
Edgar Hoover. The Coplon trial in 
particular has projected Hoover into 
the midst of a steaming controversy 
over wiretapping. A full report of 
Hoover’s cases and troubles begins 
on page 16 (photo by Yousuf Karsh). 
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...sSO much to do and see! 


Now that your dollar goes farther than ever in Britain, 
why not move farther afield? Cross to Britain next Spring or 
Summer . . . for a country-wide vacation! 

Throughout this 600-mile-long land, you’ll find such varied 
fascinations. Travel is easy and inexpensive. Everything’s 
close at hand. In Britain’s big, modern hotels and famous 
old village inns, warm hospitality awaits you. 

Touring this ever green countryside, you’ll walk in ancient 
places . . . thrill to traditional events . . . dream in the hush of 
history. And even while Britain’s old-world charm enfolds 

you, you'll sense a new awakening in the air! 


Wheatsheaves, The Lord 
In every village and co 
by the wayside. 


show famous landmark 
or craft, or tell of plain 


was Britain’s past... 
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Where Your Dollar Goes Farther Than Ever! 
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In Britain, you'll see Inn Signs like those on this page, 
and many hundreds more . . . The Friend at Hand, The 


Nelson, The Friar’s Head, The Angel. 
untry town they beckon hospitably 


Some feature great men, or their coats-of-arms. Others 


s. And many symbolize some sport 
good fellowship. 


Their very variety reminds the traveller how many-sided 


how varied are her interests today! 


COMING BhEITS 


PLAN YOUR TRIP NOW! 

Ask your travel agent for a 
FREE copy of Coming Events, 
and for other illustrated litera- 
ture on Britain. Or write to 
BRITISH TRAVEL CENTRE, 
336 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17. 
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What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What's te Be Expected Tomerrow 





Capital Straws 

No sooner had Gen. Hap Arnold been 
buried at Arlington National Cemetery 
than the Air Force began receiving sug- 
gestions that this or that installation be 
named in his honor. The choice of top 
Congressional and AF circles is the air 
engineering development center in Ten- 
nessee . . . Capt. William Brown, who 
has a good Pacific war record, probably 
won't be hit hard for grounding the 
U.S.S. Missouri. Even if the inquiry finds 
carelessness, at the worst his name will 
drop only a few places on the promo- 
tion list . . . Marine Corps partisans on 
Capitol Hill are preparing to fight for 
higher appropriations. Although the corps 
is bitter about losses under the new budg- 
et, its strength actually is at the tradi- 
tional level—20% of the Navy’s . . . GOP 
leaders may name legless veteran Rep. 
Charles E. Potter of Michigan to the 
Un-American Activities Committee. 


Who Is to Recognize Whom? 

Although the debate continues over 
whether to recognize Red China, State 
Department officials admit that they have 
for practical purposes lost their freedom 
of action. It is no longer simply a ques- 
tion of making the wisest choice in the 
light of internal politics and relations with 
such countries as Britain, India, and 
Australia. The situation is altered by the 
apparent fact that the Communists, as 
Secretary of State Acheson recently 
noted, do not want U.S. recognition. 
Until Peking demonstrates interest—and 
itself respects and recognizes the U. S.— 
Washington cannot act without embar- 
rassment. 


The Women, United 

Largely because of a casual remark on 
the radio, Rep. Helen Gahagan Douglas 
of California will have the help of the 
two major clubwomen’s organizations— 
both nonpartisan—in her fight to capture 
the Senate seat of her fellow Democrat, 
Sheridan Downey. During a recent radio 
forum, Mrs. J. L. Blair Buck, president of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and Dr. K. Frances Scott, head of 
the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, admitted 
that their organizations had worked for 
GOP Sen. Margaret Chase Smith in the 
1948 Maine election and justified it on 
the basis that she was a woman. Ap- 
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The Periscope 


plauding this reasoning, India Edwards, 
Democratic women’s director, told the 
clubwomen that consistency required 
them now to back Mrs. Douglas in Cali- 
fornia. Dr. Scott has asked her group to 
comply to the letter, while Mrs. Buck’s 
organization will conduct a registration 
drive. 


Aid fer Young Criminals 

Congress will be asked this year to 
adopt far-reaching penal reforms affect- 
ing youthful Federal criminals above the 
juvenile-delinquency age of 18. The pro- 
posals will come from the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, which last year quietly 
polled all Federal judges on what to do 
about the postwar crime wave. Surveys 
indicated that in 1949, 31% of new Fed- 
eral prisoners and 70% of all first offend- 
ers were in the 18-24 age group. Many 
judges argued that to imprison the young 
offenders simply turned them into hard- 
ened criminals through association with 
those already behind the bars. Under the 
proposed plan, Federal judges—usually 
too pressed to make personal inquiries 
into the backgrounds of those brought 
before them—could refer cases to classi- 
fication centers in a new youth correc- 
tional divisions to be set up in the Justice 
Department. This would provide scien- 
tific mental and physical examinations 
and recommend vocational and _social- 
guidance measures. 


Seientist-X Case Delay 

Although it has played the matter very 
cagily, the Justice Department has had 
a strategic reason for deferring action 
against Joseph Weinberg, the young 
University of Minnesota physicist who, as 
“Scientist X,” was accused by a House 
Un-American Activities Committee of 
passing atomic information to the Com- 
munists. Before deciding whether or not 
to proceed against Weinberg, the depart- 
ment is awaiting outcome of the Coplon- 
Gubitchev trial in New York, which will 
hinge largely on the admissibility of evi- 
dence to which the FBI gained leads 
by wiretapping. Much of the evidence 
against Weinberg was obtained in just 
this manner. 


National Notes 

Federal authorities believe that resigna- 
tions and expulsions for heresy have cut 
membership in the U.S. Communist 
Party to its “hard Bolshevik core”—15,- 
000-20,000 . . . Many psychiatrists are 
urging their professional associations to 
make a formal protest on the Hiss trial 


testimony of Dr. Carl A. L. Binger. They 
criticize their colleague for making an of- 
ficial diagnosis of Whittaker Chambers 
without interviewing him and _ believe 
such procedure, if unchallenged, will dis- 
credit psychiatric testimony in the future 
. .. Contrary to expectations, neither edi- 
torial criticism of Democratic Sen. Elmer 
Thomas’s behavior in Sweden nor charges 
of grain and cotton speculation have hurt 
him back in Oklahoma. His primary op- 
ponent, Rep. Mike Monroney, instead 
will concentrate his fire on Thomas’s fail- 
ure to back government transmission 
lines for the Southwest Power Adminis- 
tration. 
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Trends Abroad 

French businessmen are dismayed by 
the fact that the British got the jump in 
recognizing the Chinese Reds. They com- 
plain that British businessmen, primed 
weeks in advance to take advantage of 
the move, are sewing up all the Chinese 
business in sight, especially the tea 
trade . . . The Communists may consider 
Indo-China more useful to them in its 
present state of warfare between the 
French and Ho Chi Minh than it would 
be under Red rule. As it is, the French 
have to devote around 15% of their 
budget to finance the Indo-Chinese fight- 
ing, while the Communists can exploit 
the whole episode as a “horrible ex- 
ample” of Western imperialism ... A 
quiet purge of Gaullists from the French 
Foreign Ministry indicates that Premier 
Georges Bidault has no intention of 
making a political deal with General de 
Gaulle . . . Although no announcement 
has been made, insiders believe the Bel- 
gian Government has finally decided to 
hold a national referendum within two 
months on whether to recall King 
Leopold. 


Italian Strategy on Africa 

British and French colonial officials 
express both admiration and annoyance 
over an astute game being played by the 
Italians regarding Africa. Both at home 
and abroad, Italy’s representatives are 
spreading the word that “the colonial 
age” is over, that possession of African 
colonies is an anachronism. The Italians 
reason that since they have been done 
out of their major holdings in Africa, 
their best tactic is to hasten the end of 
the French and British colonies. If this 
can be done, the theory goes, the Italians 
stand the best chance to come out on top 
in the resulting free-for-all fight for Afri- 
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can trade. The Italians figure they would 
have more manpower to spare to throw 
into the struggle and more resiliency than 
the French and British in dealing with 
the former colonial people. In short, 
Rome counts on winning back by eco- 
nomic methods what it has lost in the 
military-political arena. 


Anti-Soviet Exiles” Union 

An organized move is under way to 
bring together for common action the in- 
fluential Iron Curtain refugees now in 
the U.S. Counting the recent protest 
resignation of Aleksander Rudzinski from 
the Polish UN delegation plus two similar 
resignations from the Czech Consulate, 
there are now in this country 400 politi- 
cally important exiles. Principal effort to 
marshal together these sometimes antag- 
onistic refugee groups comes from the 
privately financed and run National Com- 
mittee for Free Europe, which has an 
active staff operating in New York. This 
committee shortly will use the voices of 
the exiled leaders in beaming an ambi- 
tious short-wave radio program to Central 
Europe. 


Foreign Notes 

Arnost Fried, the Czech consular offi- 
cial who quit last week and begged 
American asylum, had been ordered to 
return to Prague and decided it would be 
healthier not to go . . . The precarious 
state of British Foreign Secretary Ernest 
Bevin’s health was emphasized during 
the recent Ceylon conference when he 
frequently slumped back in his chair, 
apparently indifferent to what went on 
about him. He carried special medicine 
for use in the event of cardiac difficulty 
. . « Old Thailand hands fear that when- 
ever the Chinese Reds get ready to push 
southward, the government of Premier 
Pibul Songgram will yield without offer- 
ing opposition. They recall this is what 
happened when the Japs moved south- 
ward toward Malaya in 1941 . . . Chiang 
Kai-shek is increasingly worried by defec- 
tion of his troops from Formosa. Already 
small groups have slipped back to the 
mainland, taking with them all-impor- 
tant planes and ships. 
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Foreign vs. Domestic Oil 

Prodded by oil-state congressmen, In- 
terior Secretary Chapman will push a full 
inquiry into oil imports from Saudi 
Arabia and Venezuela and what they are 
doing to domestic oil sales. The big 
American-owned overseas producers have 
been shipping in the more cheaply pro- 
duced foreign oil to the U.S. in record- 
breaking quantity, after failing to find 
dollar markets elsewhere. Texas and 
Louisiana oil men report they have had to 
cut back their output almost a third and 
seek tariff protection. “More wild-catting 
in Texas and less tom-catting in Arabia” 


is the campaign slogan of one candidate 
for the Texas Railroad (and oil-regulat- 
ing) Commission. 


New Look at Dispersion 

Efforts by various defense officials and 
businessmen to remove strategic industry 
from the East and West Coasts will be 
pooh-poohed by a forthcoming National 
Security Resources Board report. Survey- 
ing the economic aspects of industrial dis- 
persion, the report will urge the spread- 
ing out of plants within each geographical 
area but will not favor one region over 
another. It will point out that every part 
of the country must be protected and that 
in the event of another war one part of 
the country will be almost as much sub- 
ject to attack as any other. 


Trap for Home Owners 

A fast-spreading racket for peddling 
new roofs, sidings, and other housing 
features to unwary home owners has the 
Better Business Bureau concerned. Sales- 
men sell the householders the improve- 
ments at stiff prices with the understand- 
ing that their homes thereafter will be 
used as “model houses” to promote future 
sales. The home owners are promised a 
tempting fee for each resulting sale. The 
hitch is that the fees almost never ma- 
terialize, and since they are not men- 
tioned in the contract, the victim is with- 
out legal recourse. 


Business Notes 

Phelps Adams, Washington bureau 
chief of the recently folded New York 
Sun, will take a $35,000-a-year post as 
special assistant to U.S. Steel’s board 
chairman Irving S. Olds . . . Officials in 
seventeen businesses, including millinery 
and watches, will join AFL representa- 
tives in a unique management-labor 
lobby to seek more tariff protection 
against import competition from coun- 
tries receiving Marshall-plan aid . . . An 
Agriculture Department survey discloses 
that wages for hired hands are steadily 
dropping in contrast with rising pay for 
most other workers. This will give a shot 
in the arm to the AFL’s National Farm 
Labor Union . . . Invasion of teams from 
Britain to study U. S. production methods 
is expected to reach a peak of 800 visitors 
this year. Sponsoring ECA officials feel 
last year’s experiment was on the whole a 
big success. 
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Movie Notes 

Doré Schary is making a sensational 
picture from “The Next Voice You Hear,” 
a magazine story in which God cuts in on 
the radio—to deplore the state of the 
world. The film will depict God’s efforts 
to convince people of His identity through 
a series of miracles and to correct the ills 
of mankind . . . The Garbo comeback 
picture, “Lover and Friend,” finally will 


be filmed in England after many post- 
ponements due to lack of financing. . . 
“Some Cops Have Lovely Legs” and 
“Women From Headquarters” are com- 
ing along to glorify the nation’s police- 
women ... A film biography of composer 
Anton Dvorak is in the works for this 
year ... “They Shall Not Die,” the six- 
teen-year-old Theater Guild play based 
on the Scottsboro case, will be made into 
a film by Charles Feldman . . . Silent star 
Mae Marsh will appear in the Betty 
Grable starrer, “My Blue Heaven.” 


Radio and TV Lines 

Bob Hope may tape-record his pro- 
grams in advance of broadcast now that 
Charles Luckman, foe of “canned com- 
edy,” no longer is president of Lever 
Bros., Hope’s sponsor. He was one of the 


few comics denied the right to tape his | 


show . . . The trade fears that the de- 
parture ‘of ad-conscious Luckman will 
bring sharp cutbacks in Lever Bros. radio 
and TV expenditures . . . Look for many 
more five-minute sponsored programs on 
the networks. The trend toward limited 
budgets and brief advertising plugs is 
booming these spots, once snubbed in 
big-time radio . . . NBC is pushing econ- 
omy so far that it may eliminate its Lon- 
don news bureau in favor of part-time 
correspondents after the February elec- 
tions . . . Bill (Hopalong Cassidy) Boyd 
may wind up with a capital-gains deal for 
CBS television . . . Fred Allen will go to 
the NBC video network next season with 
a casual, relaxed variety program. Long 
a critic of television, Allen does admire a 
similar type show put on NBC-TV by 
Dave Garroway of Chicago . . . Groucho 
Marx and Fanny Brice’s Baby Snooks will 
make their TV debuts on the Popsicle 
Parade of Stars series beginning in May. 


Miscellany 

Publication of Dr. Alfred Kinsey’s long- 
awaited book on the sexual behavior of 
the American female has been postponed 
until next year. Additional work is being 
done on it. Kinsey also is gathering data 
on the sex criminal for a book which will 
be released after the study on women .. . 
The American Medical Association’s 
pharmacy council shortly will issue a re- 
port blasting the over-the-counter sale of 
the new antihistamine “cold-cure” pills 
. .. The home-phonograph situation may 
be confused further this year by introduc- 
tion of a radio-television combination 
with built-in tape recorder. It would 
permit recording of radio programs for 
future playbacks or would play tapes 
prepared at a studio . . . Don’t be sur- 
prised if the Justice Department files 
antitrust charges against the Shubert 
brothers, potent Broadway producers and 
theater owners. Complaint is that the 
Shuberts make it difficult for rivals to get 
theater outlets . . . Spike Jones has re- 
corded a Chinese version of “Mule Train.” 
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Write for Free Booklet “Stretch- 
ing Highway Dollars—WITH RUB- 
BER ROADS”’. The story of a new 
use for natural rubber that prom- 
ises better roads for less money — 
should interest every car owner, tax- 
payer and highway official. Write 
for your free copy to Dept. 404, 
NATURAL RUBBER BUREAU, 
1631 KSt.,N.W., Washington 6, D.C, 


tndion Ocean 
SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 


WORLD’S GREATEST 
RUBBER-GROWING AREAS 


A CLINIC FOR RUBBER TREES 

In Southeast Asia there are over a half-mil- | An experienced botanist in the Rub- 
lion rubber farms that can produce more ber Research Institute of Malaya con- 
than one and one-half million tons of natural _ tinuously checks specimens from rub- 
rubber a year. Yet only 60 years ago, not _ ber trees to determine if the trees are 
@ single rubber tree grew in this whole area. free from damaging fungus disease. 





A better road—that actually costs much less to keep in repair! 


That’s the promise of natural rubber. 


Highway tests indicate that a small amount of 
natural rubber, mixed with the top surfacing of an 
asphalt road, will make it wear longer, 

resist extremes of hot and cold weather, and provide 


more safety against skidding. 


What’s more—such roads may cost no more 
than ordinary roads to build as well as save on 


road repair bills year after year. 


Already four states have laid test strips of natural 
rubber roads—with others to follow. 


It is the big news in highway construction today! 


RUBBER TREE SURGEON 


Research centers in Southeast Asia 
teach the rubber grower how to dis- 
cover tree diseases and how to cure 
them. Here a Malayan worker cuts 
offa diseased root from arubbertree. 


Natural Rubber Bureau is: ks:..N.W.. Washingtons.D.C. 


PROTECTING THE RUBBER GROWER 


Japanese occupation during the war 
encouraged banditry. Today, scatter- 
ed Communist-led gangs harass rub- 
ber planters in Malaya. Despite such 
incidents production is ata high peak. 


NATURAL RUBBER MEANS BETTER QUALITY AND LOWER PRICES IN HUNDREDS OF RUBBER PRODUCTS — FROM BABY NIPPLES TO GIANT TRUCK TIRES 








Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> Despite Truman’s victory in the House rules fight, contro- 
versial parts of the Fair Deal still face rough going. 


Seriousness of the split among Democrats is indicated by the 
85 Southern votes cast against the Administration. The Na- 
tional States’ Rights Committee did better than expected in its 
first test of strength this session. 

The Republican split that helped Truman win is more tem- 
porary. Most of the GOP members who opposed the rules 
change will rally against important parts of the Administra- 
tion program. They want to fight Fair Deal measures on the 
floor, not by hiding behind the Rules Committee. 


A Republican-Southern Democratic coalition can therefore 
still be expected to oppose many Fair Deal and spending 
bills. The arithmetic of last week’s vote indicates it will be 
stronger, not weaker, than expected. 


Truman’s tax proposals will suffer at the coalition’s hands. 
The proposed excise-tax cuts will get speedy approval, but 
Congress will probably reject new levies. 


> The antilynch bill stands a fair chance of approval this ses- 
sion, but prospects for other civil-rights measures remain 
bleak. House approval of the civil-rights program is expected, 
but the Senate will balk at most of it, even though Truman 
threatens a long session. 


> Extent of damage to bipartisanship by the Korean-aid defeat 
is in doubt. Criticism being heaped on Republicans who op- 
posed the bill by some GOP leaders could result in a reversal 
that would actually strengthen unity on foreign policy. 


Aid for Korea in some form is a good bet. Many who voted 
against it last week are in the anomalous position of criticizing 
the Administration for a weak Far Eastern policy but refusing 
to support vital aid to that area. 

The necessary money could be obtained in several ways: (1) 
using part of the $75,000,000 voted last year for unspecific 
China aid, (2) House passage of the Senate-approved Korean- 
aid bill, or (3) inclusion of Korea in the ECA Extension Act. 


Bipartisanship was strengthened when the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee unanimously approved Representative 
Herter’s compromise bill for technical assistance under Point 
Four. An influential Republican, Herter will be able to rally 
considerable GOP support. Chances for passage appear good. 


> Arms and equipment for Europe will begin moving soon. 
The first ships should sail within a month of final approval of 
bilateral treaties with recipient nations, now imminent. 


More general equipment than actual arms will be shipped 
during the program’s first year. Military men do not expect 
any additional divisions to be organized in Europe until the 
1951 program gets under way. Existing units will be brought 
up to strength, however. 

Short-run prospects for standardization of arms among At- 
lantic Pact nations will be dimmed by early American ship- 
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ments, but if MAP continues for long the tendency to stand- 
ardize will grow. 


> Full Anglo-American exchange of military information is 
coming. A special British mission under Lt. Gen. Sir Gerald 
Templer is in Washington negotiating an agreement that will 
cover intelligence as well as technical information. 


> The Middle East remains an area of major interest to U. S. 
policymakers. The State Department has quietly warned Iraq 
and Syria that it will strongly oppose any attempt to solve 
their differences by force. And last week Israel was admon- 
ished to keep hands off the situation. 


Strong support will be given the Clapp relief plan for the 
Middle East. Although Congress is in an economy mood, the 
limited funds required help chances for passage. 


> A new approach to small business loans is being considered 
by the Department of Commerce. It is working on a plan 
under which the government would guarantee relatively small 
loans in the same manner FHA underwrites mortgages. 


Private banks would make the loans, most of them for oper- 
ating purposes. Interest rates would be adjusted to support 
an insurance fund. Some congressmen are showing interest 
in the proposal as a supplement to measures for increasing 
availability of equity capital to small business. 

Congress is likely to approve some system for small business 
loans. Other proposals being considered are: (1) Chairman 
McCabe’s suggestion that the Federal Reserve Board guar- 
antee private loans and (2) extension of RFC operations. 


> Somewhat higher Treasury interest rates are now more 
likely. The Douglas committee report emphasizing inflation 
control over cost of managing the national debt may weaken 
Treasury opposition to high rates. 

A Congressional statement on fiscal policy, urged by Douglas, 
probably won't be adopted. But the committee’s strong de- 
mand that the Federal Reserve Board exercise greater author- 
ity will encourage the board to do so. 


> The Administration will push for a permanent loyalty law. 
A draft bill under study at the Budget Bureau would extend 
to the Atomic Energy Commission, NSRB, and Coast Guard 
the discretionary dismissal authority now held by the State 
and Defense Departments under temporary legislation. 


“Dangerous indiscretion” would be ground for dismissal under 
the new law, and agency heads could act on their own re- 
sponsibility. Those fired under the law would be entitled to 
limited appeal and hearing procedures. 


> Major portions of the Brannan plan head the Agriculture 
Department legislative program. An attempt will be made to 
put them into effect by amendments to existing farm legisla- 
tion. Other top objectives include: (1) an additional $2,000,- 
000,000 borrowing authority for the Commodity Credit Corp. 
and (2) strengthening of the Commodity Exchange Authority 
by subjecting many new items to regulation. 


Newsweek, January 30, 1950 
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“The SOUTH offers a challenge to all industry” 





“Today, the South offers a challenge 
to all industry, because of its ready 
acceptance of new ideas and its avid 
appreciation of improved methods— 
particularly in agriculture. The fore- 


A. W. STEUDEL 


Pe 
mae 


have marked this great area for a 
prosperous future. The rural South 
is certainly one of the most profitable 
markets for American business to 
cultivate.” 


sight displayed by the diversification 
of crops and the utilization of many 
new methods of land conservation 







A. W. STEUDEL, President 
The Sherwin-Williams Co. 












“The SOUTH is a market of vast, new dimensions” 


HOULDER HUDGINS 


“The rising importance of the pro- opens up greater opportunities for 


gressive rural South is of major in- the smooth surface floor covering in- 
terest to American industry. The dustry in the new South. The rural 
expanding Southern economy is con- South today is a market of vast, new 


tributing to the nation’s stability dimensions.” 
and progress. Growing employment, 
, more home building and the desire HOULDER HUDGINS, President 


Sloane-Blabon Corporation 
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for more attractive house furnishings 











“The SOUTH has a new spirit of accomplishment” 


Cc. B. SCHMIDT 


“The rapid development of dairying These factors, together with the 
throughout the South is bringing wonderful new spirit of accomplish- 


better farm incomes and better farm ment we see everywhere in the rural 
living to Southern farm families— South, have convinced us of the tre- 
for prosperity follows the dairy cow. mendous possibilities of this market.”’ 


The expansion of Southern industry 
is providing a ready market for 
Southern- produced dairy products. 


C. B. SCHMIDT, Vice President 


The De Laval Separator Company 


) The SOUTH subscribes to The Progressive Farmer 


The Progressive Farmer is the rural South’s No. 1 Magazine... 
FIRST in number of farm families who read it regularly ... FIRST 
in number of farm families who name it their favorite magazine 
. . . FIRST in trade influence in the opinion of Southern retailers 
and wholesalers . . . FIRST in advertising linage and revenue. 









Advertising Offices: BIRMINGHAM, RALEIGH 
MEMPHIS, DALLAS, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
Pacific Coast: Edward S.T dCo., San F isco, Los Angeles 














More Southern farm families read more advertising in The 
Progressive Farmer than in any other publication. 











New and shorter big screen 16-inch kinescope developed by RCA scientists. 


Fioblem: shrink the relevision tube, but keep the picture big f 


Some rooms accommodate grand 
pianos, a small spinet is right for others. 
Until recently, much the same rule held 
true for television receivers. Your choice 
was governed by room space. 

Now the space problem has been whipped 
by RCA scientists, who have shortened the 
length of 16-inch television “picture tubes” 
more than 20%! All the complex inner works 
—such as the sensitive electron gun that 
“paints” pictures on the screen—have been 
redesigned to operate at shorter focus, wider 
angle. Even a new type of faceplate glass, 


Filterglass, has been developed for RCA’s 
16-inch picture tubes—on principles first 
investigated for television by RCA, 


Filterglass, incorporating a light-absorbing 
material, improves picture quality by cutting 
down reflected room light ... and by reducing 
reflections inside the glass faceplate of the kine- 
scope tube itself. Result: richer, deeper black 
areas and greater contrast in the television 
picture! 

See the newest advances in radio, television, 
and electronics at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 W. 
49th St., New York. Admission is free. Radio 
Corporation of America, Radio City, N. Y. 


a; &- Se | 
New RCA Victor home television 
receiver, with big 16-inch screen— 
now more than 20% shorter in depth. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
World Leader in Radio — First in Télevision 
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Truman for More Here, Less There 


Congress breathed easier this week. 
President Truman’s anxiously awaited tax 
message was in. It asked for $1,000,000,- 
000 a year in new revenues but it didn’t 
suggest any tampering with individual 
income-tax rates. Mr. Truman suggested 
downward revision of wartime excise-tax 
rates, increases in corporation-income 
rates, and a general plugging of loop- 
holes in order to offset the decreases 
and produce additional revenue. These 
were not the kind of requests that would 
be too hot to handle in an election year. 

The message was general in 
many of its recommendations, 
but Mr. Truman told Congres- 
sional leaders what rate changes 
he had in mind at a White 
House conference. This is what 
he wants: 
> A big enough increase in the 
38 per cent corporation tax rate 
to yield a substantial part of the 
$1,000,000,000 in new revenue. 
This would require a boost to 
around 41 or 42 per cent. 
> Reduction of wartime excise 
taxes on telephone and _tele- 
graph communications from the 
present 25 per cent to 15, on 
passenger fares from the present 
15 per cent to 10 and outright 
repeal of the 3 per cent freight- 
transportation tax. 
> Cuts in excises on such luxu- 
ries as luggage, furs, jewelry, 
and toilet articles from the pres- 
ent 20 per cent to 10 per cent. 
It is estimated that all the ex- 
cise reductions, including those 
on communications and _ trans- 
portation, would cost the Treas- 
ury as much as $750,000,000 a year. 
> Plugging of loopholes in estate and gift 
taxes to produce new revenue of as much 
as $300,000,000 a year. 
> Removal of exemptions for charitable 
and education trusts operating businesses 
competing with private enterprises. 

Reduction of depletion allowances for 
mining and oil-drilling companies, to 
snare about $400,000,000 of taxes now 
escaping the Treasury yearly. Also small- 
er tax exemptions for life-insurance com- 
panies, and a tightening of the law to 


prevent movie stars trom escaping in- 
come taxes by incorporating. 
> Removal of the 53 per cent “notch” 
rate that hits companies in the $25,000 
to $50,000 profits bracket as a concession 
to small companies, offsetting the in- 
creased corporation income-tax rates, 
> Concessions to Americans investing 
abroad to further Mr. Truman’s Point 
Four program, and a longer period than 
the present five years for companies to 
spread losses acceptable as tax credits. 
Whereas the proposed increases in cor- 





poration tax rates would not take full et- 
fect immediately, reductions in excise 
rates would. Thus the gains would do 
little more than offset losses in the 1951 
fiscal year. But they would increase the 
Treasury’s take materially in 1952. Treas- 
ury spokesmen will spell out the Tru- 
man program in more detail at Congres- 
sional hearings in the next few weeks. 

While most members of Congress con- 





*Rep. Herman P. Eberharter of Pennsylvania, 
Chairman Adolph Sabath of the Rules Committee, 
and House Majority Leader John W. McCormack, 
who spearheaded the fight on the Cox resolution. 


International 


Truman leaders* had something to chortle about 


sidered the President's plan moderate, 
they were more willing to consider excise- 
tax reductions than corporation-tax in- 
creases. Leaders were doubtful whether 
the whole program could be enacted. Yet 
they assumed that the President would 
veto a bill that approved the reductions 
without the increases, So Congress would 
worry the tax bone a long time before 
finally biting into it. 


THE CONGRESS: 
Inside the Rules Row 


“It's not just FEPC that’s at stake,” 
Harry S. Truman said. “It's my entire 
program.” 

He wasn't exaggerating. 

The plain fact was that if the 
House coalition of Southern 
Democrats and Midwestern Re- 
publicans succeeded in restoring 
the Rules Committee's old pow- 
er to determine what legislation 
should reach the floor, the Presi- 
dent could kiss his program 
good-by. For Rules was domi- 
nated by conservatives deter- 
mined to pigeonhole almost 
every Fair Deal measure pro- 
posed. 

The coalition seemed to have 
all the votes it needed—and 
more—to make the Rules Com- 
mittee the Fair Deal’s grave- 
yard. Then, at the very last 
moment, it cracked wide open. 
When the crucial test came, the 
House to everyone’s amazement, 
voted overwhelmingly to retain 
the present system, under which 
bills stymied in the Rules Com- 
mittee may be taken up after 
21 days. The vote: 236 to 183. 

Samuel Shaffer of News- 
wEEK’s Washington bureatt here 
gives the inside story: 

The story begins in Room 108 on the 
mezzanine floor of the Raleigh Hotel at 
Twelfth Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, 
N. W. There’s no sign on the door, but 
Room 108 is the national headquarters 
of the National States’ Rights Committee. 
In charge is Frank Mayerhoff, a former 
New Orleans newspaperman. As execu- 
tive assistant to Judge Leander Perez, 
national chairman of the National States’ 
Rights Committee, he follows the activ- 
ities of Southern congressmen and keeps 
the thirteen state branches of the com- 
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mittee informed on what Congress is 
doing. 

Shortly after 12:30 p.m. on Friday, 
Jan. 18, his phone started ringing. The 
caller was Rep. William Colmer of Mis- 
sissippi. Jubilantly, he told Mayerhoft 
that a few moments before, the Rules 
Committee had voted to ask the House to 
restore its old power. 

Mayerhoff put through a call to Judge 
Perez in New Orleans. “Judge,” he 
shouted, “the chips are down. It’s time 
for action.” 

In quick succession he telephoned 
Gov. J. Strom Thurmond in Columbia, 
S. C., former Gov. Ben T. Laney in 
Little Rock, Ark., former Gov. Millard 
F. Caldwell in Miami, Fla., Gov. Herman 
Talmadge in Atlanta, Ga., and a dozen 
other men prominent in the States’ Rights 
movement. To all he delivered the same 


message: “Get everyone you can to come 
to Washington immediately to work on 
their congressmen. Get those who can’t 
come to burn up the telephone wires to 
Congress.” 

Judge Perez, who is sometimes called 
“the Frank Hague of Louisiana,” sought 
a reservation on the first train for Wash- 
ington. To his disgust, he couldn’t get 
one until the following Monday. 

That delay has a vital bearing on the 
story. For shortly before Judge Perez ar- 
rived Rep. Eugene Cox of Georgia an- 
nounced that he would ask the House to 
vote on restoring the Rules Committee’s 
power on Thursday, to forestall bringing 
up the FEPC on the following Monday. 
Perez never would have permitted this. 
He didn’t want the committee issue com- 
plicated by the FEPC fight. 

By Tuesday afternoon, there were al- 





Stick-in-the-Mud: [ts unification wounds still smarting, the Navy 
suffered another hit last week. The U.S.S. Missouri, only active 
battleship in the fleet, ran aground on a mud bank in Chesapeake 
Bay. For four days, while the Air Force giggled, Navy tugs and 
tankers struggled to dislodge the 45,000-ton vessel and then aban- 
doned the effort until Feb. 2, when a peak high tide is expected. 
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ready 22 States’ Rights lobbyists in Wash- 
ington. At 4 p.m. they met with Perez 
at a hush-hush meeting in a room in the 
Senate Office Building. Pooling the re- 
sults, they figured they had 71 sure 
Southern votes. 

On Wednesday morning, 31 States’ 
Rights lobbyists arrived from Texas and 
went to work to offset the personal in- 
fluence of Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the 
House. As a result, by Wednesday night, 
81 Southern members were “in the bag.” 

The furious States’ Rights activity had 
caught Administration Democrats flat- 
footed, At successive meetings with Sam 
Rayburn all they could think of doing 
was to stall for time, while they rallied 
labor and liberal organizations to put the 
heat on Congress. At their urging, Ray- 
burn persuaded Cox to hold off introduc- 
ing his resolution until Friday. It gave 
the Administration an extra 24 hours. 

“Tl do everything in my power to stop 
that change in the rules,” President Tru- 
man told Rep. Adolph Sabath of Illinois. 
He started swinging his control over 
patronage. 

One of those on whom he swung was 
Rep. Thurmond Chatham of North Caro- 
lina. His new assistant, Charles S$. Mur- 
phy, called the congressman one morning 
to ask his stand on the Cox resolution. 
Silkily, he reminded Chatham that a 
postmastership in his district was vacant. 
He wasn’t threatening him, of course, 
but—the White House would let him 
pick the new postmaster if—. 

Even despite these rough tactics, the 
Administration seemed headed for cer- 
tain defeat. Then, suddenly, unexpected- 
ly, the coalition blew up. 

The Marcantonio Mark: That hap- 
pened at a Republican caucus Wednes- 
day afternoon behind closed doors in the 
House chamber. Just as GOP leader Joe 
Martin was about to enter, pro-Commu- 
nist Rep. Vito Marcantonio (ALP) 
grabbed him. Marc was playing his own 
little angle. He wanted the Cox resolu- 
tion held off until Monday in order to 
put Sam Rayburn in the embarrassing 
position of being forced to decide wheth- 
er to let the resolution or the FEPC bill 
come before the House first. If Rayburn 
pushed FEPC aside, Marcantonio could 
scream that President Truman was a 
hypocrite on civil rights. If Rayburn 
sidetracked the resolution he would find 
himself in hot water in Texas. 

So Marcantonio told Martin: “I'm go- 
ing to move for adjournment on Friday 
as soon as the session opens. How about 
supporting me?” 

Martin jumped at the opportunity. 
Many of the Republicans favored FEPC. 
If the Cox resolution went through be- 
fore FEPC came up, they'd never have 
an opportunity to vote for it, for the Rules 
Committee, with its restored power, 
would kill the bill. Some of the Republi- 
cans felt so strongly about FEPC, they 
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were ready to bolt the coalition rather 
than let that happen. 

The chances were it wouldn’t happen 
if the Marcantonio maneuver succeeded. 

It was a confident Martin who strode 
into the House chamber. Nor was his 
assurance shaken when Jacob Javits of 
New York arose crying: “We're just play- 
ing into Truman’s hands.” He just smiled. 
And he kept smiling as James G. Fulton 
of Pennsylvania echoed Javits’s plaint. 
Javits and Fulton both were mavericks. 

When J. Harry McGregor of Ohio, 
chimed in, however, Martin’s smile van- 
ished. The chunky McGregor is a “regu- 
lar Republican.” And what he said 
sounded very irregular indeed. 

The Republicans, he declared, should 
“fight Truman’s program in the open in- 
stead of skulking behind the Rules Com- 
mittee.” 

Crackup: The revolt was on. One 
Republican after another echoed the plea 
of Robert J. Corbett of Pennsylvania: 
“We ought to stop pulling the chestnuts 
out of the fire for the Dixiecrats.” 

On Thursday, the revolt spread. John 
P. Saylor called on the other Republican 
members of the Pennsylvania delegation 
and to each he said: “To hell with the 
Cox resolution. Let’s fight the Fair Deal 
in the open.” Even such regulars as for- 
mer National Chairman Hugh D. Scott 
Jr. were swayed. 

The decision came on Friday. Martin’s 
motion to adjourn failed, for the Dixie- 
crats were so determined to smash FEPC 
they deserted the coalition to vote against 
it. On the Cox resolution, 64 Republicans 
in turn deserted the Dixiecrats. 

“If you see any Republicans, thank 
them for me,” Rep. Mike Kirwin, chair- 
man of the Democratic Congressional 
Campaign Committee, told a reporter. 
“I really mean it. Tell them they voted 
for progressive government.” 


Oleo’s Day 


After 64 years and 64 bitter Congres- 
sional debates, the discriminatory Feder- 
al taxes on oleomargarine finally were on 
their way out. Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars and tens of millions of words had 
been poured into the fight by consumers, 
margarine manufacturers, cotton and soy- 
bean farmers, and the dairy interests; but 
the end came quietly. The Senate last 
week voted 56 to 16 to join the House in 
repealing all seven of the taxes which 
dairy lobbyists over the years had in- 
duced Congress to fasten on oleo. 

A majority of both parties voted in 
favor of repeal, which the Administration 
had made a “must.” Ironically the only 
Democrats who voted against it were 
Fair Dealers—Hubert Humphrey of Min- 
nesota, Warren Magnuson of Washing- 
ton, Glen Taylor of Idaho, and Elbert 
Thomas of Utah. Even Guy Gillette of 
lowa, most vocal of the dairy spokesmen, 
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joined the repealers on the final vote. It 
was a crashing victory for J. William Ful- 
bright of Arkansas, leader of the mar- 
garine forces. 

The fight between oleo and butter 
wasn’t completely over, however. Six- 
teen states still had laws against yellow 
margarine. The wordy debate would con- 
tinue to reverberate in their legislative 
halls for a long time to come. 


The Korean Incident 


The debate in the House had been 
calm, at times almost lackadaisical. No 
member had anything to fear from a 
Korean bloc among his constituents. And 
the $60,000,000 the Administration was 
asking to aid the non-Communist gov- 
ernment in Southern Korea for another 
year was only a drop in a $42,500,000,- 
000 budget. Members could be imper- 
sonal and statesmanlike. 

It was only after the House had voted 
193 to 191 against the Korean-aid bill 
that the consequences could be seen in 
human reactions. Dr. John Myun Chang, 
the Korean ambassador, stumbled out of 
the gallery pale and shaken. What it 
meant to him was that the part of Korea 
he represented was now to be surren- 
dered to the Communists of Northern 
Korea. It might well mean slavery or 
slaughter for his people, even his friends 
and family. 

In the speaker’s lobby meanwhile, Con- 
gressmen Vito Marcantonio and Adam 
Clayton Powell Jr. of New York, who 
follow the Moscow line on foreign policy, 
exulted. “We did_ it,” Marcantonio 
gloated. “Our two votes killed the bill.” 
Overhearing him, Rep. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Jr., also of New York, exploded. 
He called Marcantonio a harsh name and 
added: “Uncle Joe ought to send you a 
telegram of congratulation.” 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson had 
told the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee at hearings on the bill: “If you do 
not take this step, it seems to me that it is 
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Roosevelt’s rough tongue chastised a gloating Marcantonio 


a public declaration that we are not go- 
ing to do anything in the Far East, and 
I think you will get a shiver of fear all 
through the Philippines, all through 
Southern Asia, India, and all the other 
parts of the Far East . . .” 

This same argument was made on the 
floor by proponents of the bill. Chiding 
his regular Republican colleagues, who 
cast the bulk of the votes against the bill, 
Rep. Jacob Javits, the New York mav- 
erick Republican, said: “Your demand 
for a positive policy in the Far East, in 
the face of your opposition to $60,000,- 
000 for Korea, sounds.hollow.” But Rep. 
Donald L. Jackson of California, a Re- 
publican who has generally supported 
bipartisan foreign policy, spoke the senti- 
ments of some of his colleagues when he 
said: “To fatten the prize for an ultimate 
conqueror who at this moment holds all 
the trumps is neither kindness to Korea 
nor justice to the American taxpayer who 
must foot the bill. . .” 

It may have been the laughter of Mar- 
cantonio or the hopeless look of the 
Korean ambassador that pricked the 
consciences of congressmen. Whatever it 
was, it became obvious by the week end 
that the House decision against Korea 
would be reversed on reconsideration. 
Congress was not yet ready to deprive 
Southern Korea of all hope of escaping 
Communist bondage. 


REPUBLICANS: 


What Happens Now? 


The Republican Party didn’t have to 
think twice to know what it was against 
—the Democratic Party and all its works. 
Deciding what it was for, however, last 
week proved a somewhat more difficult 
task as a picked group of GOP leaders 
sat down behind closed doors in the May- 
flower Hotel in Washington to work out 
a statement of principles for the. 1950 
Congressional campaign. 

It was one of three Republican policy 
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groups. The others were composed of 
Congressmen, but this included national 
committeemen such as Harrison Spangler 
of Iowa and Clarence Budington Kelland 
of Arizona, and governors like G. Bracken 
Lee of Utah and Arthur Langlie of 
Washington. The chairman was Guy G. 
Gabrielson of New Jersey, head of the 
Republican National Committee. 

The GOP brain trusters had no sooner 
met than they found themselves split on 
the party’s thorniest issue—whether to 
continue to support the bipartisan foreign 
policy. A few wanted to revert to isola- 
tionism. Others insisted on a blast against 
the Administration over the conquest of 
China by the Communists. 

Gabrielson was sure the differences 
could be ironed out. The GOP simply 
had to have a “definite, sound, and con- 
vincing” declaration of principles, he said. 
Only in that way could it hope to win 
“working majorities in both the House 
and the Senate.” 


THE SERVICES: 
L’ Affaire Denfeld 


Everything seemed quiet on the uni- 
fication front. Admiral Louis E. Denfeld 
had been forced out as Chief of Naval 
Operations because of his down-the-line 
Navy position. The President had placed 
Admiral Forrest P. Sherman in Denfeld’s 
job. The Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee had approved him. 

Last week the skirmishing broke out 
again on the Senate floor. Opposing 
unanimous confirmation of Sherman, Re- 
publican Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy of 
Wisconsin fired the first shot in a long 
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What’s the GOP for? Lee, Gabrielson, and Langlie will help decide 


speech. No vacancy existed, he charged. 
He backed up his point by waving a 
photostatic copy of Denfeld’s commis- 
sion running to Dec. 15, 1951. 

But Navy Secretary Francis P. Mat- 
thews continued to insist that he had 
acted with full legality when he ousted 
Denfeld. There was little doubt that the 
Administration could make the Sherman 
appointment stick. Denfeld himself an- 
nounced last Thursday that, as of March 
1, he was retiring. What McCarthy 
sighted at was the President. But whether 
he could pick up a real fuss over l’affaire 
Denfeld remained a moot point. 


. 
CRIME: 


The FBI's Security Watch 


One of the murkiest episodes in Ameri- 
can history closed last week with the 
conviction of Alger Hiss for perjury. 
Twelve men and women jurors found it 
possible to believe that this very model 
of a distinguished, brilliant public official 
had been guilty of passing out United 
States Government secrets to a Commu- 
nist underground agent for transmission 
to Moscow, and then lying about it under 
oath. 

The story that would have seemed too 
fantastic to be credited a few years ago— 
after a war in which the Russians and 
Americans had fought on the same side— 
had now become credible and, indeed, 
almost commonplace. 

Hiss was of the generation of dis- 
contented intellectuals on which the de- 
pression of the "30s left its deepest scar. 
Its extremists concluded that the Rus- 
sian brand of Communism was the hope 


of the world, and that Franklin D. Roose- 
velt was only the Kerensky of the indi- 
cated American revolution, So they went 
to Washington to work for Moscow. Some 
tried to lead public opinion and the 
United States Government into paths 
congenial to Moscow; others went the 
whole way and played dangerously close 
to treason. The wartime alliance with 
Russia covered their purposes well. 

The influence of these men was far 
greater than their numbers. They were 
dedicated. They were plausible. They 
were gifted and practiced subversionists. 
It was difficult to convince honest officials 
and plain citizens, who were unfamiliar 
with the kind of political life that flour- 
ishes under planks, that it existed. 

The case of Hiss became symbolic. It 
was the most important and the most 
difficult to classify of all the strange 
things that scampered into the light 
when the planks were kicked aside. 

Boss G-Man: The foot that kicked 
the planks the hardest and the eye that 
watched the resulting commotion most 
closely belonged to J. Edgar Hoover, 
chief of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. He was one of the first to recognize 
the Communist underground for what it 
was—a volunteer Russian espionage serv- 
ice and potential sabotage ring. He infil- 
trated the Communist Party, U.S.A., with 
FBI agents and informers and listened in 
on telephone conversations of Red sus- 
pects. Following the leads thus estab- 
lished, he learned something of the re- 
lationships between American agents and 
their Russian masters, and between these 
agents and their informers inside the 
United States Government. 

But the FBI, particularly in wartime, 
preferred watching to pouncing. In most 
cases it was content to keep spies under 
surveillance. If espionage rings were dis- 
turbed by exposure, new ones took their 
places, and the FBI’s job had to be 
started all over again. Moreover, some 
New Deal officials, firmly closing their 
eyes to the dangers of Russian espionage, 
were unsympathetic to counterespionage 
activities. 

The FBI could not itself institute prose- 
cutions. And it could not tell the public 
what it knew. Hoover had to walk a 
high wire in a wind. 

Into the gap between detection and 
public information the House Committee 
on Un-American activities thrust itself. 
It frequently worked at cross-purposes 
with the FBI. It sometimes failed to dis- 
tinguish between Communist-manipvu- 
lated puppets and independent radicals, 
and often outraged the protectors of 
civil liberties. But it hung on in face of 
withering criticism, forced prosecutions 
and exposures, and in the end compelled 
a reluctant public to look at what had 
been under the planks. 

J. Edgar Hoover also had trouble at 
first making nice political distinctions 
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Warm reception 


In a hot toddy or any other drink, so many, 


many people would rather have Four Roses. 


It offers so much more in quality at such a FINE BLENDED WHISKEY. 90.5 PROOF. 40% 
STRAIGHT WHISKEY. 60% GRAIN NEUTRAL 
SPIRITS. FRANKFORT DISTILLERS CORP. N.Y. 


Wouldn’t you rather drink FOUR ROSES ? 


reasonable price. 

















Playtime at Lake Como—one of Italy’s favorite resorts. 
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MODERN AMERICAN LIVING AT SEA 





For further information ask your Travel Agent or 


AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 
39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


BOSTON ¢ PHILADELPHIA ¢ BALTIMORE ¢ WASHINGTON e CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO « LOS ANGELES « PORTLAND e SEATTLE ¢ VANCOUVER 











| ema is taking pride in that magic word, 
“Ready.” Italy wants visitors and is ready to 
welcome them, whether they choose Spring, 
Summer, Autumn or Winter. There is so much 
to see and do in this lovely land that the word 
“season” has lost its meaning. 


Why not book now and enjoy a wider choice 
of accommodations? American Export offers 
the ideal route with its popular new “4 Aces,” 
setting new high standards in comfort, pleasure 
and safety. Fortnightly from New York to Italy 
and the Mediterranean. 


Also modern American liner LAGUARDIA in 
monthly service direct to Italy, Greece and Israel, 


* * * 


Coming—vew 21,000-ton, 22'/,-knot “Independ- 
ence” and “Constitution,” with the new “4 Aces” 
forming the only transatlantic fleet of completely 
air-conditioned passenger vessels. 
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The Triumphal Arch of Constantine in Rome. 
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among the left-wingers. Taking over the 
FBI 25 years ago, he had first aired it out 
to get rid of the bad odors left by William 
Burns, its former chief, and then given it 
the reputation of a superpolice force 
during the era of murderous interstate 
gangsterism. After his agents had killed 
John Dillinger in their most publicized 
gangster hunt, Hoover consolidated his 
and his agency’s position as a pet of 
Congress and public. He was the one 
bureau chief who could always get re- 
spect and money from Congress. A 
dapper bachelor who turned up frequent- 
ly at sporting events, he became a glam- 
orous figure to American youth, and some 
of his glamour rubbed off on the cause 
of law enforcement. 

Crossfire: But in the tricky field of 
counterespionage he ran into serious diffi- 
culties, some of which even he has not 
been able to exorcise. The agency is now 
under attack in connection with the case 
of Judith Coplon. 

The pre-trial hearings revealed FBI 
wiretapping, a practice the late Justice 





Hoover (with Cub Scouts) pitted his FBI against Red subversives and gunmen like Dillinger 


Oliver Wendell Holmes once called a 
“dirty business” and public opinion is 
inclined to condemn. The judge in the 
Coplon case said the FBI had been guilty 
of “unlawful practices.” Hoover an- 
nounced that the FBI had less than 170 
telephones on tap, and Attorney General 
J. Howard McGrath said the agency 
would continue to tap wires in cases 
involving the national security. 

The FBI’s defenders said, in effect, 
that while wiretapping was indeed the 
dirty business Holmes had called it, it 
was also a necessary business if the FBI 
was to man the nation’s internal defenses 
adequately in the cold war with Russia. 
Critics were nevertheless determined to 
stop this violation of the American’s 
jealously guarded privacy. So the future 
of FBI operations—the operations largely 
relied upon for security from enemies 
within the gates—was clouded. While this 
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Congress probably would decide in its 
favor, future Congresses might tighten 
the rules under which it works. 

The agency went back to one of its old 
functions last week by hunting perpetra- 
tors of a record-breaking Boston holdup. 
The nation also was reminded that wire- 
tapping was not its only weapon against 
subversives when the Communists fired 
its own security chief because he failed 
to rid their party of FBI “plants.” 


1—Hiss Was Lying 


“I find the defendant guilty on the first 
count and on the second count,” said Mrs. 
Ada Condell for the jury. There was a 
slight gasp in the New York Federal 
courtroom. Alger Hiss leaned forward, 
almost involuntarily, then slumped back. 
Priscilla Hiss remained motionless, her 
eyes glazed and unfocused as they had 
been through most of the trial. Only the 
violent throbbing of her neck muscles 
betrayed emotion. 

After seventeen months and seventeen 


International 


days the question, “Who is lying, Hiss or 
Whittaker Chambers?” was answered. 

In those seventeen months, the heroes 
and villains had moved across an invec- 
tive-strewn stage. A simple statement by 
Chambers that Communists had _infil- 
trated the higher reaches of the govern- 
ment—and its simple denial—had_ ex- 
ploded into an espionage case of over- 
arching significance. Driven by Republi- 
can Rep. Richard M. Nixon of California, 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee which heard Chambers’s first 
charges had questioned and probed. The 
President had said it was a “red herring” 
brought out for an election year. 

But Nixon persisted. When the com- 
mittee dragged its feet, he stalked ahead. 
Hiss had testified that he had never 
known a man by the name of Whittaker 
Chambers. By the simple device of ques- 
tioning Chambers in executive session, 
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Nixon had drawn from his witness a 
plethora of detail on the private life of 
the Hisses which no outsider could know. 
And Hiss, also questioned in secret ses- 
sion, had inadvertently corroborated this 
detail. At least to the committee’s satis- 
faction there was now evidence to show 
that if Hiss was not a Communist, he 
had at least lied about his association with 
Chambers. 

The Lines Are Drawn: But Hiss 
was not willing to let it go at that. He 
challenged Chambers to make his accusa- 
tions where he would not be cloaked by 
Congressional immunity. On a nationwide 
radio hookup, Aug. 27, 1948, Chambers 
said: “Alger Hiss was, and still may be, 
a Communist.” A month later, Hiss 
initiated a $75,000 defamation-of-char- 
acter suit against his antagonist, then a 
$30,000-a-year senior editor of Time. Be- 
hind him, Hiss had all the power of his 
distinguished record in the State Depart- 
ment, his important role in the creation 
of the United Nations, and the prestige 
of his office as president of the Carnegie 
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Endowment for International Peace. He 
knew that he could call as character wit- 
nesses some of the biggest names in pub- 
lic and private life. Certain of victory, he 
made one overwhelming miscalculation. 

In a dusty, walled-up dumbwaiter 
shaft in Brooklyn there lay a bulky en- 
velope, containing four memos in Hiss’s 
handwriting, several microfilm strips, and 
a small pile of copied secret State De- 
partment documents.* Like a charge of 
dynamite with a ten-year fuse, the pack- 
age exploded in the face of Alger Hiss. 
Now it was no longer Communist infil- 
tration, but espionage. 

After hurried conferences between the 
Hiss and Chambers lawyers, the incrimi- 
nating documents were turned over to 
the Justice Department. With them went 
Chambers’s testimony that this was but 








*Later hidden away on Chambers’s farm, : some 
them became the famous “pumpkin papers.” 
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one batch of material he had received 
from Alger Hiss. 

But all the Justice Department and 
the FBI had was Chambers’s unsupported 
word that 42 of the documents had been 
copied on a typewriter in the possession 
of the Hisses during the late *30s. Be- 
tween Chambers’s word and legal evi- 
dence lay a wide, seemingly unbridgeable 
gap. The FBI accepted the challenge. 
By an examination of the typing, it was 
able to determine that a Woodstock type- 
writer had been the instrument. A check 
of State Department procurement rec- 
ords’ showed that no such typewriters 





Dec. 15, 1948—the last day of the grand 
jury’s life—Hiss was indicted for perjury 
on those two counts. 

Trial Ne. 1: But the government's 
case was still purely circumstantial. Start- 
ing where Representative Nixon had left 
off, the FBI fanned out. As it moved, it 
corroborated the telling details. Cham- 
bers had said that he had borrowed $400 
from the Hisses in November 1937 in or- 
der to buy a car. The FBI turned up a 
$400 withdrawal from Mrs. Hiss’s ac- 
count and the bill of sale on a car sold to 
Mrs. Chambers dated four days later. 
Descriptions of the Hiss homes through 


Edith, that she was Negro, and that she 
lived in Baltimore—the FBI was able to 
turn up Mrs. Murray, one of the most 
dramatic witnesses of the second trial. 
Her testimony, that the Hisses and 
Chamberses had been close friends, was 
to shake the defense. Another witness 
was traced to St. Louis, and still another 
to the West Coast. 

When the second Hiss trial began on 
Nov. 17, the government had a tight 
case. The judge was Henry W. Goddard, 
whose punctilious regard for the law was 
matched only by his long experience on 
the Federal bench. He allowed both de- 
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Under Judge Goddard’s calm handling a deliberate jury convicted Alger Hiss of perjury 


had ever been used in Hiss’s office. What 
kind of a typewriter did the Hisses have? 
“Probably a Remington” which they had 
sold to a second-hand dealer or gave to 
the Salvation Army in mid-1938, Hiss 
told the agents who questioned him. 

Incriminating Papers: FBI men 
began searching for standards of com- 
parison—letters written by Priscilla Hiss, 
the typist of the family, on the machine. 
Several letters, a report to the Bryn 
Mawr alumnae association, and other 
papers were turned up. In the FBI labo- 
ratories, these were compared with the 
copied documents. It was clear that both 
had been typed on the same Woodstock. 
Even more important than this, the same 
typing errors cropped up in both sets of 
papers. 

To explain this mute testimony, Alger 
Hiss was called before a New York Fed- 
eral grand jury investigating espionage. 
Questioned by special assistant Attorney 
General Thomas J. Donegan, Hiss was 
unable to give a satisfactory explanation. 
Had he turned over classified documents 
to Whittaker Chambers? No, said Hiss 
emphatically. The documents were dated 
February and March of 1938. Had he 
seen Whittaker Chambers after Jan. 1, 
1937? Again Hiss entered his denial. On 
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1937 and 1938, made by Chambers and 
his wife Esther, were checked carefully. 
Hiss maids were tracked down and ques- 
tioned. 

On May 31, 1949, the perjury trial of 
Alger Hiss began. And from the start, 
things went against the government. 
Prosecutor Thomas F. Murphy, a big, 
good-natured man sporting a bushy up- 
swept mustache, faced not only the on- 
slaught of defense counsel but the seem- 
ing hostility of Federal Judge Samuel H. 
Kaufman. Prevented from introducing 
some of his key witnesses, frustrated 
when he demonstrated that one of the 
jurors had indicated bias early in the trial, 
and restricted to a stringent interpreta- 
tion of the indictment, Murphy fought 
earnestly to make his points. He was able 
to win over eight of the twelve jurors. 

Trial Ne. 2: A no-trial ruling by 
Kaufman gave Murphy his second 
chance. Once more the FBI was sent out, 
and this time it lived up to its most 
shining reputation. To knock down Hiss’s 
contention that, contrary to his earlier 
statements, the Woodstock had been giv- 
en away in 1937, the FBI traced a wit- 
ness to the Aleutians and brought him 
back. On the slimmest of clues—that a 
Chambers maid in 1936 was named 


fense and prosecution the widest lati- 
tude. Prosecution witnesses ruled out by 
Kaufman were admitted. Psychiatric wit- 
nesses, anxious to testify that Chambers 
was a “psychopathic personality,” were 
allowed to take the stand. 

In this atmosphere Murphy bloomed. 
His cross-examination of the psychiatric 
witnesses revealed familiarity with a com- 
plex subject. His summation tied up all 
the loose ends of the case. 

Last Saturday a jury of eight women 
and four men brought in a verdict of 
guilty, nearly 24 hours after the case had 
been turned over to them. The maximum 
penalty: $2,000 fine and five years of 
prison on each count. 


2—Date With Judy 


It had been a hill-and-dale chase, 
downtown and crosstown, on subways 
and buses. Finally, at Third Avenue and 
Fifteenth Street, the small platoon of FBI 
pursuers pounced. Their quarry was 
Judith Coplon, an employe of the Justice 
Department's internal security section, 
and Valentin Gubitchev, a Soviet engi- 
neer working for the UN Secretariat. The 
date was March 4, 1949. 

Announcing its coup, the FBI was 
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proud, modest, and secretive. In the few 
details of the exploit that were disclosed 
to the public, the bureau made no men- 
tion of the key fact: How, in the laby- 
rinthine ways of the government’s vast 
bureaucracy, had it gotten the lead which 
led to the arrest? “A routine loyalty 
check,” said the tight-lipped FBI. 

Two indictments, one (in Washington) 
charging the petite brunette with stealing 
government documents and another (in 
New York) with conspiracy to commit 
espionage, measured out Judy’s probable 
future. But in trying the Washington 
case, the government was forced to lay 
open certain FBI procedures which left 
the bureau standing bare in a cold breeze. 

Embarrassment: In Judy's purse, at 
the time of her arrest, were 34 FBI “data 
slips” which the defense forced into the 
record over the frantic opposition of the 
government. These slips, bearing miscel- 
laneous and unrelated tips from the FBI’s 
host of unofficial informants, seemed de- 
signed to hold the bureau up to ridicule. 
One example: The next-door neighbor of 
an Arlington, Va., couple under suspicion 
of Communist activity gossiped to the 
FBI that he had observed the suspects in 
their home without any clothes on. 

In the outcry that followed the intro- 
duction of these slips, the FBI was ac- 
cused of collecting irresponsible gossip 
in its dossiers. Enemies of the bureau, al- 
ways ready to cry “secret police,” refused 
to accept the government’s argument that 
the slips consisted of “unevaluated” in- 
formation and that only by investigating 
all leads could the FBI do its job prop- 
erly. 

As the first Coplon trial went into its 
comedy phase, the attacks on the FBI 
were forgotten. Archibald Palmer, Judy’s 
counsel, seized the center of the stage 
with his outrageous clichés and Goldwyn- 
isms. Judy was “pure as the driven snow,” 
he claimed. She had been “stripped from 
pillar to post” by the FBI. Strutting about 
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Judy: 81 wiretappers listened in 


the courtroom like a bantam cock, he 
charged that it was all a monstrous frame- 
up. But the evidence of the confidential 
Justice Department papers found on Judy 
nailed her down. On June 30 the jury 
brought in a guilty verdict. 

Wiretaps: When the scene shifted 
from Washington to New York for the 
second trial last November, however, 
there were strong doubts that the govern- 
ment would be able to make the conspir- 
acy charge hold against co-defendants 
Judy and Gubitchev. At the time of their 
arrest, no secret papers had been found 
on him. On what solid ground, then, 
could this conspiracy be based? 

Before this question was posed in 
court, Abraham Pomerantz, Gubitchev’s 
shrewd lawyer, exploded a small bomb. 
In a series of pre-trial hearings, he argued 
that the evidence against his client had 
stemmed from illegal FBI wiretaps on the 
defendants’ telephones. For two months, 
Pomerantz put the FBI on trial, calling 
scores of witnesses in an attempt to prove 
his contention. He failed, but in the proc- 
ess he gave the FBI a bad time. 

Pomerantz was able to show that 81 
agents had tapped wires indiscriminately, 
even listening in to conversations between 
Judy and Palmer. He was able to demon- 
strate that if FBI agents had not com- 
mitted perjury in describing the bureau’s 
wiretap activities, they had skirted very 
close to it. Agent T. Scott Miller had 
testified in May, during the Washington 
trial, that he did not know phones were 
being tapped. He was forced to admit 
in February 1949 he had personally de- 
stroyed records of these interceptions. 
The indictment must be dismissed, Pom- 
erantz demanded. 

Last week, Judge Sylvester Ryan found 
against the defendants. There was suffi- 
cient evidence to show that the govern- 
ment had developed independent, non- 
tap leads in building up its case. Though 
he strongly condemned wiretapping as 
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illegal, Judge Ryan ruled that the “de- 
fendants did not therefore gain any im- 
munity from prosecution from a subse- 
quently committed crime.” Judy and 
Gubitchev would go to trial. 


3-—Sauce for the Commies 


Until Herbert A. Philbrick, a slight, 
curly-haired man with a Down East ac- 
cent, took the stand, the conspiracy trial 
of the eleven Communist leaders in New 
York last year had droned listlessly on, 
boring participants and spectators alike. 
Then, with a loud, incredulous cry of 
anger from the defendants and defense 
counsel, it suddenly came to life. The 
Communists had known Philbrick as a 
hard-working, apparently consecrated 
member of the party in Massachusetts, 
in whom they put full trust and confi- 
dence. All the while, as his testimony 
instantly revealed, he actually had been 
an unpaid agent of the FBI. 

The Communists had barely recovered 
from the shock of Philbrick’s testimony 
when a bailiff cried: “Will Angela Calo- 
miris please take the stand?” Up stepped 
a thin, dark, angular girl, and again 
there was a roar of surprise and anguish 
from the defendants. For they had al- 
ways considered Miss Calomiris a de- 
voted Communist too. And now, with 
her sharp tongue and ready wit, she re- 
vealed that she also had been an unpaid 
undercover agent for the government. 

In all, the government put seven such 
informants on the stand. Privately, Jus- 
tice Department officials indicated that, 
had it been necessary, they could have 
produced scores more. To combat the 
Communist Party’s longtime infiltration 
of state and Federal agencies, labor un- 
ions, and liberal organizations, the FBI 
had been determinedly infiltrating the 
Communist Party. 

The testimony of the seven informants 
was largely responsible for the conviction 
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of the Communist leaders. Even more 
important, however, it dealt the Com- 
munists a devastating psychological blow. 
It spread terror in the party, for no mem- 
ber thereafter could be sure that all his 
activities in behalf of the party weren't 
already known in Washington; and every 
member automatically would be suspi- 
cious of every other member. 

Purge: Even before the conspiracy 
trial was over, the Communist leaders 
ordered an investigation to find out who 
the other FBI operatives were and how 
they had managed to infiltrate the party. 
Last week, as a result, The Daily Worker 
announced that John Lautner, the New 
York State CP official responsible for 
keeping party ranks disciplined and safe- 
guarding them from government agents, 
had been expelled. 

The Worker said that Lautner, a mild, 
tousled man with a perpetually worried 
look, had been “instrumental in prevent- 
ing the expulsion of the spy, Calomiris,” 
and that he also had “recommended a 
number of untrustworthy individuals” for 
work with the lawyers defending the 
Communist leaders. 

Lautner, the man charged with keeping 
FBI agents out of the party, was “him- 
self an enemy agent,” the CP newspaper 
announced. He was “a traitor and enemy 
of the working class.” 

Unofficial party sources explained the 
reference to “the spy, Calomiris.” Two 
fellow members had once accused her of 
making statements critical of the party 
and of not being quite as fiercely puri- 
tanical in her private life as party rules 
demand. Lautner had refused to put Miss 
Calomiris on triai, dismissing the charges 
as preposterous. 

The Goat: Non-Communist sources 
ridiculed the assertion that Lautner had 
been a government agent. Miss Calomiris 
asserted: “Johnny was always a_ loyal 
party member. They [the Communist 
leaders] must be making him the goat.” 
This was also the private view of several 
FBI agents, who added that. so far as 
they knew, the charge that “an FBI spy” 
had been planted with the Communist de- 
fense was equally false. 

The FBI men agreed with Miss Calo- 
miris that Lautner was being made a fall 
guy. The revelation that FBI informants 
were operating in the party had com- 
pletely disrupted its work, the agents 
said. Party members had resigned by the 
hundreds in fear of exposure. Those re- 
maining were almost paralyzed. And the 
situation had become increasingly worse 
as intensive investigation failed to un- 
mask FBI informants still in the party. 

Lautner’s dismissal had been decided 
on to quiet rank-and-file jitters, the FBI 
agents said. Now that he was out, party 
leaders could assure the membership 
they had nothing further to worry about. 
“Well,” said one agent, “if they believe 
it, they're dumber than we think.” 
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4—Boston Dough Party 


It was nothing unusual for the Boston 
branch of Brink’s, Inc., to handle as much 
as $10,000,000 a day in cash; and if 
familiarity can breed contempt for $10,- 
000,000, that was the company’s attitude. 

Brink’s is a nationwide concern which 
specializes in transporting payrolls. The 
Boston branch kept its armored cars in a 
garage on Prince and Commercial Streets 
near the waterfront. That’s where they 
also kept the payrolls. There was often 
more cash in the garage than in most 
banks. Yet the place was as easy to crack 
as a piggy bank. 

Eight masked bandits demonstrated 
that in a matter of twenty minutes last 
week, making off with $1,000,000 in cash 
and $500,000 in non-negotiable checks. 
It was the biggest cash holdup in the 
nation’s history, and it could have been 
even bigger. There was more than 
$2,000,000 lying around the garage that 
day—in canvas bags piled as casually as 
sacks of meal. Later the Boston police 
said they couldn’t figure out why the 
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ber overshoes, while the eighth, the 
leader, had rubber soles and heels. Once 
inside the garage, they quickly donned 
gloves and grotesque Halloween masks. 
Then they bounded up a flight of stairs 
to a maze of corridors which led into the 
room where the money lay. 

There were no less than six locked 
doors barring the way. The bandits man- 
aged to open them without trouble. Per- 
haps they had passkeys for these also. If 
they didn’t, it wouldn’t have made too 
much difference. The locks wouldn’t have 
baffled a bright child with a hairpin. 

The bandits met no one as they sped 
along the corridors. Precisely at 7:10 
they burst into the money room. There, 
five men were sorting out the payrolls. 
All were armed. None reached for his 
gun. The bandits had them covered. 

The five Brink’s men were standing 
behind a wire enclosure. Waving his gun 
menacingly, the bandit leader said: “Get 
‘em up.” Then he ordered the man near- 
est him to open the iron-grill gate. 

Had it been Thursday night, instead 
of Tuesday, the situation would have 
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Even on an off night, the pickings were plentiful at Brink’s 


bandits hadn't taken it all. As they saw it, 
there were only two possibilities: (1) the 
bandits found they couldn’t carry it all 
and (2) they weren’t that greedy. 
Precision: It was a little past 7 last 
Tuesday night, Jan. 17, when the bandits 
stole into a rear doorway of the garage on 
Prince Street. All were about the same 
height, 5 feet 9; all weighed about 180 
pounds. And all were dressed alike—in 
Navy peajackets and gray-twill chauf- 
feurs caps. From a distance, in the dark- 
ness, they looked like Brink’s guards. 
The bandits evidently had a passkey. 
They moved quietly, for seven wore rub- 


been quite different. There would have 
been an armed guard in a bulletproof 
turret on duty. Thursday is the com- 
pany’s big night, when it has $10.- 
000,000 or more to handle. With only 
$2,000,000 lying around, the guard had 
been given a night off. 

Hegtied: Once inside the enclosure, 
the boss bandit ordered the five Brink’s 
men to lie on the floor, while his com- 
panions, using a light but strong cord, 
bound them. One of the five, James Al- 
len, couldn’t see without his glasses. Evi- 
dently knowing that, the bandit leader 
ripped the glasses off his nose. The rob- 
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bers started scooping up the money bags, 
stuffed with bills of all denominations 
from $1 to $10,000. Only the bandit 
chief raised his voice above a whisper. 
The others spoke so softly that none of 
the men lying trussed on the floor could 
make out a word they were saying. 

In all, the intruders gathered up fifteen 
bags, including a $63,000 payroll for the 
Boston Navy Yard, and two wicker bas- 
kets of coins. Then they sped away with 
them, as silently as they had come. 

As soon as the robbers disappeared, 
the Brink’s men started working on their 
bonds, Thomas B. Lloyd was the first to 
get loose. He sounded the alarm. 

A woman passerby later told police 
she had seen some of the men roar off 
in a big, black sedan, possibly a Cadillac. 
The police believed the others made their 
getaway in a small truck. 

Enter the Feds: Brink's immediately 
offered a reward of $100,000 for capture 
of the mobsters dead or alive—“and pref- 
erably dead.” Some 3,000 Boston police, 
as well as the police of fourteen states, 
were mobilized. And, since Federal funds 
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Halloween masks, but no party 


had been taken, J. Edgar Hoover ordered 
the FBI into the case. 

In effect, the FBI took charge of the 
search. New England regional director 
Edward A. Soucy flew to Boston from 
Pittsfield. On arriving, he ordered all 
agents in Massachusetts to join him 
there. Hoover, in addition, had sent the 
bureau’s ace inspector, Myron E. Gurnea, 
trom Washington. 

It was probably the greatest challenge 
to the FBI since John Dillinger went on 
his murderous rampage. And the bureau, 
already under fire, knew its reputation 
would suffer unless it made good, 
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Facts About the Superbomb 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


VER since Hiroshima, scientists 

have spoken, usually guardedly, of 
the “superbomb’”—an atom bomb 
many times as destructive as the urani- 
um-plutonium weapon. By the “super- 
bomb” they meant the hydrogen 
bomb. 

In December 1946, John J. McCloy, 
then Assistant Secretary of 
War, said publicly that with 
an effort comparable to that 
which went into the first 
A-bombs, the United States 
in two years could produce 
a bomb of the “hydrogen- 
helium type, approximately 
1,000 times the power of 
the present bombs.” 

Whether the United 
States should make the H- 
bomb is a question now up for deci- 
sion. Contrary to some published state- 
ments, however, it does not involve 
figures of the size given or implied by 
McCloy three vears ago. 


N effort comparable to that which 
A went into the first A-bomb would 
call for outlays of more than $2,000,- 
000,000 and for a large-scale mobili- 
zation of nuclear physicists and other 
scientists. Now the cost of going into 
the H-bomb business is estimated at 
only a fraction of our current expendi- 
tures on atomic energy. 

An H-bomb, or chain of such 
bombs, one thousand times more pow- 
erful than the original A-bomb, is 
theoretically possible. The H-bombs 
deemed feasible now, although ter- 
rible to contemplate, are of a some- 
what different order. According to 
unofficial calculations, their destruc- 
tive capacity might be ten to twenty 
times as great as that of the newer 
type uranium-plutonium bombs, which 
are reported to be approximately six 
times as powerful as the Hiroshima 
weapon. 

The theory of the H-bomb is known 
to nuclear physicists throughout the 
world. It is the transmutation of hy- 
drogen, the lightest element, into heli- 
um, the next lightest—the process 
which takes place in the interior of the 
sun. Other lightweight atoms, such as 
lithium, beryllium, and boron, may col- 
laborate. More energy is released in 
this process than in the fission of an 
equal weight of uranium or plutonium. 





But heat like that inside the sun, 
perhaps 20,000,000 degrees centi- 
grade (which is more than 3,000 
times as hot as the surface of the 
sun), is needed. An exploding urani- 
um-plutonium bomb generates such 
heat for an instant and so may be 
used to set off a bomb of hydrogen 
and possibly other light ele- 
ments. 

The making of hydrogen 
bombs might have been un- 
dertaken immediately on 
the heels of the first urani- 
um-plutonium bombs, but 
perhaps only by the effort 
suggested by McCloy in 
1946. Owing to the scien- 
tific and technical studies 
made since then, cost and 
effort are no longer obstacles. This is 
not, however, the primary reason why 
the manufacture of H-bombs only now 
has come up for decision. The cogent 
reason is the Russian atomic explo- 
sion. 

While we had a monopoly of urani- 
um-plutonium bombs, there was no 
urgent need for anything still more 
powerful. Now that the Russians 
apparently are making atomic weap- 
ons, the question of the hydrogen 
bomb must be faced. If the Russians 
can make A-bombs, they can prob- 
ably make H-bombs. 


HE moral and political questions 
"hanes the H-bomb do not 
differ in kind from those surrounding 
the A-bomb. However, two or three 
members of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and some of the scientists 
who work with them, including a 
majority of the General Advisory 
Committee, are opposed to making 
the H-bomb—at least before a fresh 
attempt to reach an understanding 
with the Soviet Union on the control 
of atomic energy. 

The other members of the AEC, 
other scientists, the military establish- 
ment, and a majority of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy hold or incline to the view that 
we should proceed with the super- 
bomb. Since the problem is no longer 
a secret to the world at large, the 
President must either make a de- 
cision soon or see the initiative pass 
to the Congress. 
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3 FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


RUSSIA: 





China-Made Club Over Germany 


The taste of victory was sweet to 
Soviet leaders this week although they 
hailed it with the customary sour Marx- 
ian platitudes. As thick as a winter snow- 
fall over Red Square fell the clichés in 
a speech by the editor of Pravda, Peter 
N. Pospelov: “The great victory of the 
Chinese people already has proved im- 
perialism incapable of suppressing the 
forces of the people . . . unheard of 
calamities of imperialism . . . frenzy in 
the camp of warmongers. . . rotten im- 
perialist domination . . .” 

The formal occasion for the speech 
was the 26th anniversary of the death 
of Lenin. The real reason wus the ap- 
parently impending end of the prolonged 
negotiations between the Chinese Com- 
munists and the Russians. For a month 
Mao Tse-tung, head of the Red Chinese 
government, had discussed in the deepest 
secrecy agreements the Soviets had evi- 
dently expected to conclude within a few 
days. Last week, however, Foreign Min- 
ister Chou En-lai was summoned from 
Peking to Moscow, presumably for the 
signing of a Soviet-Chinese pact replac- 
ing the Kremlin’s 1945 treaty with 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

Trade Lever: This treaty may turn 
out to be an instrument to conceal dis- 
cord rather than to reveal agreement. 
But the Russians have been after one 
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concession - that would give them im- 
mense power, not only in China, but in 
Germany as well, Newsweek's Washing- 
ton bureau reported: 

“Diplomatic reports from Moscow 
claim that during the current negotiations 
the Russians have demanded and ob- 
tained Chinese agreements to a scheme 
under which the Soviets would have a 
complete monopoly over all trade be- 
tween Germany and China. These reports 
stress the presence in Moscow of a strong 
German economic delegation and indicate 
that some members of the delegation may 
have taken part in the negotiations with 
Mao. The only previous indication that 
the Soviets might be toying with this idea 
occurred during a November steel-in- 
dustry conference in Diisseldorf, when 
German technicians from the Soviet zone 
emphasized the importance of China to 
Germany’s heavy industry. 

“These reports stress that a Russian 
monopoly on trade with China could, 
under the guise of interzonal German 
trade, secure for Soviet-occupied Man- 
churia heavy industrial equipment from 
Western Germany. Also, the bait of Chi- 
nese orders could be used to win over 
the Western German industrialists to the 
Soviet side. Western Germany, the Ruhr 
especially, would find the prospect of 
trade with China most alluring.” 





Sovfoto 
Lead kindly light: An electric star on a Kremlin tower shines over Red 
Square as Moscow celebrates the victory of the Chinese Communists 


Meanwhile Secretary of State Dean 


Acheson’s Jan. 12 speech accusing Rus- | 


sia of “detaching” four vital border prov- 
inces from China at least drew oratorical 
blood. With the heaviest sarcasm at his 
command Foreign Minister Andrei Vy- 
shinsky denounced Acheson’s address as 
a “pile of absurdities.” In various United 
Nations agencies the Soviets continued 
their walkouts to demand admission of 
Communist China to the UN in place of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s representatives. 
Western diplomats strongly suspected 
one purpose of these Soviet actions was 
to create tension between the Western 
Powers and the Chinese Reds—not that 
the Peking regime needed much help in 
generating tension. Its armies ominously 
arrived this week on the border of Tibet 
while Indo-China vibrated to its threats. 


Tail of the Dragon 


In a rare interview with Pravda in 
Moscow last week, Mao Tse-tung made 
two surprising admissions: 
> Only one-quarter to one-third of the 
Chinese Red armies can be classed as 
Communist troops. The rest presumably 
are Nationalist deserters, local levies, old 
war-lords forces, and so on. 
>The Communists regard guerrilla re- 
sistance so seriously that, for example, 
they have dispatched two divisions to 
deal with a mere 3,000 guerrillas in 
Hunan Province. 


INDO-CHINA: 


Touchdown for the Reds 


Ho Chi Minh (“Enlightened Persever- 
ance”), the Moscow-trained ex-translator 
for the Soviet consulate in Canton, last 
week climaxed his three-year guerrilla 
warfare that has bogged down a 140,000- 
man army of Frenchmen, African colo- 
nials, and Foreign Legionnaires in Indo- 
China. The goateed 58-year-old leader 
asked “all the governments of the world” 
to recognize his revolutionary regime as 
“the only legal government” of the string- 
bean-shaped republic of Viet Nam 
(“Country of the South”). 

The man who had hoisted a yellow star 
on a red background over the rice fields 
and rubber plantations of Indo-China 
was promptly recognized, according to 
the Peking radio, by his old-time pal 
from his Canton days, Mao Tse-tung. On 
top of this, Foreign Minister Chou En- 
lai of Communist China warned that “the 
Chinese people cannot tolerate such 
atrocities” as the French allegedly were 
committing against Chinese residents of 
Indo-China. Protection of overseas Chi- 
nese, Chou insisted, was “the unshakable 
policy of my government.” 

Thus Ho’s Communist-sponsored re- 
gime grabbed the diplomatic ball away 
from the rival French-sponsored govern- 
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Look what’s been added to the world’s 
most versatile duplicating process 


HIS man is looking at a copy of an engineering 
handbook page produced from a new paper dupli- 
cating master—the Multilith Sensitized Master. 


This new master is ready to expose immediately on 
removal from its package. No preliminary operations are 
necessary;drawings, ty pe matter or any other photographic 
subjects can be quickly and easily prepared for reproduc- 
tion anywhere in your own office. You can count the time 
in minutes, the cost in pennies. 


With the new, simplified and improved Multigraph 
Duplicators and the new Sensitized Master, you are ready 
for instantaneous reproduction of few or many copies. 
You can duplicate business forms, letterheads, catalog 


sheets, pictures—in fact, any photographic subject. 


There are many types of Multilith Masters—each adapted 
to a specific need. Some are designed to produce only a 
few copies; others, thousands. Some come blank—others 
have self-reproducing forms on them. 


The Multigraph method in one duplicating operation 
quickly changes blank paper into any number of permanent 
copies in black or in colors. Here is the modern way of 
mechanizing office procedures—of cutting costs in every 
department of your business. Here is the way to shorten 
and simplify office tasks. Write for information on how 
others in your type of business are saving. Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 
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ment of Bao Dai (“Vigilant Protection”). 
A pudgy 36-year-old onetime playboy- 
emperor, Bao Dai in prewar days had 
raced American speedboats on the tortu- 
ous “River of Perfumes,” preferred bridge 
to bridge-building and golf to govern- 
ment, reveled in riding and hunting, and 
played Bach, Beethoven, and Mozart on 
the piano. In 1945 he had abdicated his 
“Throne of a Thousand Elephants,” say- 
ing: “I'd rather be a common citizen in 
an independent state than emperor of a 
subjugated nation.” The French, under 
an agreement dated March 8, 1949, had 
brought him home from his Riviera Cha- 
teau to become Viet Nam’s chief of state. 

Slow-Motion Diplomacy: France’s 
hope was that Bao Dai could win over 
Ho’s nationalist followers, 80 per cent of 
whom are non-Communist, to his red- 
striped gold banner. The French there- 
fore gave his regime limited dominion 
status, including domestic autonomy, 
within the French Union on Dec, 30. 
Bao Dai’s French-officered native troops 
made headway against Ho’s 70,000 well- 
armed guerrillas and replaced French 
poilus in the front lines. Fanning out 
from the French-held cities, they often 
were hailed as liberators by peasants who 
had been subjected to Ho’s terrorism. 

But Bao Dai’s regime was handicapped 
by France’s delays in ratifying the March 
8 agreement. Only last week did the As- 
sembly of the French Union approve it 
106 to 39, after an obscure ten-hour de- 
bate at Versailles, where the diplomatic 
gallery was occupied by only one diplo- 
mat. Although the Union Assembly’s 
action paved the way for France’s own 
National Assembly to follow this week, 
other nations until then had to mark 
time in recognizing Bao Dai. 

Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin pri- 
vately had urged France to ratify the 
agreement so that Britain could recognize 
Bao Dai before the Commonwealth Con- 
ference met in Ceylon. The United States 
also expected to extend some form of 
recognition to Viet Nam, but only after 
the accord was ratified. It planned to 
wait until one Southeast Asian state rec- 
ognized Bao Dai and until France pub- 
lished a declaration of liberal intentions. 


Significance-- 

Loren Carroll, chief of Newswrex’s 
Paris bureau, cabled: A moderate opti- 
mism toward Bao Dai has grown in recent 
weeks. He was exceedingly shrewd in 


forcing the French to meet his terms be-, 


fore agreeing to return to Indo-China. 
Since then his political sense has de- 
veloped considerably—with certain lapses. 
For instance, in a lightheaded mood, he 
announced he intended to spend Christ- 
mas in Switzerland. It was all his closest 
advisers could do to persuade him that 
such gallivanting would be the height of 
folly. Bao Dai also has shown consider- 
able courage. Despite constant danger of 
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assassination, he has increased his popu- 
larity by visiting every possible corner of 
his country. If few Frenchmen are sold 
on his cause, most think there is no alter- 
native to giving him a chance. 
However, Peking’s recognition of Ho 
Chi Minh was frankly recognized by all 
French non-Communists as a grave com- 
plication in the Far Eastern situation. It 
has emphasized anew the feebleness and 
incoherence of the French Government 
in passing necessary legislation on behalf 
of Bao Dai. Now that this blunder has 
been committed, the Quai d’Orsay is no- 
where near a decision on whether recog- 
nition of Mao’s regime is possible. Mao’s 
recognition of Ho Chi Minh is viewed as 
open warning that the Chinese Reds in- 
tend to take vigorous action to impose 
Communism on Southeast Asia. 


The inevitable presumption was that 
the 376,929 Japanese had died in Soviet 
camps. To find out what conditions in 
the camps could have caused this toll, 
Compton Pakenham, chief of News- 
wEEK’sS Tokyo bureau, interviewed re- 
patriates from Siberia. Here is his account 
of conditions in Russian prison camps as 
pictured by these Japanese. 


When I arrived at the first village, a 
man mounted my jeep and directed me 
down a narrow alley off the main street. 
Inside a house in a four-mat room I found 
the repatriates. My welcomer explained 
they had decided it would make my day 
easier if they gathered together. One had 
walked 8 miles. 

For three of them this was the first 
January at home in five years; for the 
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A Jap PW is greeted by father on return home: Where are 376,929 others? 


JAPAN: 


The Missing PW’s 


Last week, the third time in a month, 
the Russian delegate to the Allied Coun- 
cil in Tokyo stalked indignantly out 
of a council meeting. General Kuzma 
Derevyanko, a square-faced, handsome 
officer, was protesting the raising before 
the Four-Power Council—which “advises” 
General MacArthur—of a question highly 
embarrassing to the Soviet Union: The 
fate of 376,929 Japanese captured in 
1945. Last month the Soviets announced 
they had virtually completed the repatri- 
ation of Japanese taken at the end of the 
war. But 376,929 remained unaccounted 
for, and last week what the Japanese 
feared was the last repatriation ship ar- 
rived at Maizuru. Of its 2,500 prisoners, 
200 were sent at once to hospitals. 


fourth, in six years. Two wore new, badly 
cut foreign clothes. Another who was re- 
patriated in October still had on his 
olive-drab uniform, cleaned and refitted. 
He told the story for all: 

Twenty Per Cent Winter: “My 
regiment was in North Korea. Though 
not encountering the Russian advance, 
we were making a tactical retreat when 
the officers passed the surrender news 
down the ranks. We stacked arms under 
officers’ orders and were told we were 
awaiting the Russians. In the interval 
three suicides occurred. 

“On their arrival we were surprised at 
the small size of the Russian party— 
three or four officials and less than twenty 
armed soldiers. The officials maintained 
complete detachment, while the soldiers 
took the first opportunity to strip us of 
all personal knickknacks, watches, etc. 
We bivouacked in the open several days 


Newsweek, January 30, 1950 
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Trade Mark 
The TYCOON...New microgroove 
disc gives % hr. dictation on disc 
% smaller! Quick Review push- 
button microphone saves errors, 
time, trouble. Disc-on-Disc Dicta- 
tion, DISCopying, Disc Erasing! 
Lightest! All metal. Only 15 Ibs. 
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Trade Mork 

The Lady TYCOON... New “’Tele- 
vision Indexing” banishes slips 
and strips forever—makes tran- 
scribing simple as looking into 
your compact. Saves retyping, 
time, trouble. Effortless, easy 
operation. No hair-rumpling 
headband needed. 


THANKS, BUSINESS! Your rousing welcome for TYCOON and 


their bell-like clarity . . .complimented their compactness, portability, 
economy...their effortless operation and versatility. No other system, you 
said, does so much so well or so completely answers all your dictating needs. 
One further word to busy men and their secretaries: learn all TYCOON 
can do for you. Mail the coupon, or call your SoundScriber man today. 
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Hudson invades lower-price lield 


with famous step-down design! 


Announcing Hits 


New Hudson Pacemaker 





ERE’S a trim-size, new car with the 
sensational advantages of Hudson's 
years-ahead “‘step-down’’ design... 


A streamlined beauty with a colorful new 
interior featuring gorgeous wool fabrics 
combined with plastic Dura-fab trim . . . 


A neat-as-can-be automobile with more 
room than any other car at any price, 
except another Hudson; yet a car that costs 
you less to buy . . . less to drive! 





Until now, designers and 
would have told you: 


engineers 


“When you adjust the size of a car to 
bring it into competition with lower 
priced makes, you must cut down room, 
riding qualities and other niceties of 
motoring.” 


Did these old notions stop Hudson 
designers and engineers? Definitely not! 


In Hudson’s new Pacemaker you can 








have lower price and compactness with 
all the roominess, safety and roadability 
that comes only with “step-down” design. 


More room than any other car! 


Here is an agile automobile with more 
room than any other car at any price, 
except another Hudson. A trim, tidy car 
with a lower center of gravity than any 
other make—and because of this you 
get a smoother road-hugging ride than 
is possible in any other car. 


This is Hudson’s new Pacemaker .. . 
priced for millions of new-car buyers. 


An exciting new car that lets you ride 
securely and safely in Hudson’s single- 
unit, all-welded Monobilt body-and- 
frame*—relaxed in the roomiest seats 
in any automobile. 


This is Hudson’s new Pacemaker .. . 


With the new, hbigh-compression Pace- 
maker engine ... a rugged, lightning- 
like performer, with saving ways! 


Available with Hudson’s 
New Super-matic Drive 








This is the Hudson Pacemaker... 
Bringing you Hudson’s new Super-matic 


Drive (at extra cost)—only automatic . 


transmission that shifts gears just as you 
want to shift and that combines the 
fuel-saving advantages of overdrive. 


It’s on display—See it today! 


Your nearby Hudson dealer is ready to 
show you the Hudson Pacemaker—with 
all its fresh, colorful features, too 
numerous to mention here. Better see 
him today. *Trade-mark and patents pending 
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while other units gathered. When 
we numbered about 5,000, the 
whole party marched to a cement 
factory fenced in by barbed wire. 

“About 16,000 eventually were 
organized there in eight equal- 
sized batches. This was the worst 
period of my entire captivity. The 
food from the captured stores, one 
go of rice daily (a third of present 
Japanese ration) and occasional 
extras—vegetables and fish—was of 
the smallest and worst quality. 
There was little cover during the 
coldest winter; bath facilities were 
nil, and the bugs were appalling.” 

(All dwelt on similar conditions 
in other camps. The general esti- 
mate was 20 per cent casualties as 
the minimum during the first win- 
ter. All stated there were several 
attempted escapes from their camps 
but the fugitives were returned 
and publicly shot.) 

Te Siberia: “At about six-week 
intervals batches of 2,000 were re- 
moved. The notice was short and 
the destination unknown. My group 
was taken unexpectedly from a 
routine parade during July 1946 
to Konan, where we set out for 
Possiet, a 34-kilometer night march, 
encamped ten days in the open 
plain, and were daily submitted to 
intensive disinfection. 

“We entrained for Novosibirsk and 
from there marched southward to a town 
called Ust Kamenogorsk, where we occu- 
pied a new, bare, red-brick apartment 
house. Some 300 worked on a similar 
building, the balance at a nearby lead 
factory. The rations were apparently the 
same as the local Russian workers: 300 
grams of black bread and 400 grams of 
cereals and vegetables. During the sum- 
mer the latter were plentiful and varied, 
but in winter there was only pickled cab- 
bage. There was an occasional issue of 
unpalatable salt mutton. We established 
our own cooking facilities. A small group 
of local women plied the most ancient 
trade in exchange for food.” 

(The routine: up at 5 a.m., breakfast 
at 6, work from 8 to 5. Wages were 
nominally 1,000 rubles a month, but 450 
were deducted for upkeep, and only 200 
of the balance were paid. There were 
free movies twice a week—Russian and a 
few American. The monthly circus re- 
quired a paid entrance. Saturday nights 
the Japanese had their own smoking con- 
cert. Many varieties of vodka were avail- 
able in the store.) 

Finding Converts: “There was no 
apparent organized political instruction. 
Once a Russian storekeeper invited me 
home for an evening. I had a most pleas- 
ant visit with his small family, though 
they spent all the time explaining the 
superior Soviet way of life.” 

(The others reported the same treat- 


Newsweek, January 30, 1950 
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Life Begins After Eight: Lady Pakenham 
is wife of the Laborite Civil Aviation Min- 
ister and grandniece of the late Neville 
Chamberlain. She has eight children and 
here poses with two of them. Now she is 
running for the House of Commons herself. 


ment—once each. Since none was rein- 
vited, they decided it was a method for 
feeling out possible Communist converts.) 

“After a vear I moved close to Novosi- 
birsk to work in a coal mine. The mining 
ration was black bread, 650 grams; cere- 
als, 400. The routine and living condi- 
tions were unchanged. After about three 
years here the storekeeper informed me 
that inquiries in Japan about my family 
were finished and I would be home 
shortly. A fortnight later I entrained for 
Vladivostok and dis-embarked at Maizuru 
after ten days. My return was most quiet.” 

Russian Unknow-How: In the dis- 
cussion that followed the other three 
repatriates filled in pertinent details: Un- 
til the groups settled in Siberia, each re- 
mained under its original Japanese offi- 
cers. Then the units unanimously elected 
leftist foremen on the ground that this 
simplified relations with the Russians. 
Under the foremen, each group elected a 
chief cultural section and an anti-Fascist 
committee. These levied small cash assess- 
ments but their meetings seemed to con- 
sist of only vodka drinking. Most Com- 
munist converts were influenced by the 
general opinion that conversion increased 
the likelihood of early repatriation. 

All four repatriates estimated mortal- 
ity during their later imprisonment at 
slightly above 10 per cent. Medical facili- 
ties were available, but Russian know- 
how was even lower than Japanese. Rus- 
sian inspectors generally had to refer 
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engineering construction problems 
to more qualified prisoners. 

After vague calculations they de- 
cided that the American presump- 
tion the missing PW’s died in Soviet 
concentration camps was probably 
correct. They recalled rumors they 
had heard of cases where 500 and 
more died in typhoid epidemics. 


FRANCE: 
The Power of Pastis 


In 1915 the French Government 
stigmatized absinthe as a health 
wrecker and banned its further 
manufacture or sale. Advanced 
drinkers turned to another power- 
ful brew with an aniseed base 
known as pastis. The growing con- 
sumption of pastis caused the gov- 
ernment in 1938 to fix the aniseed 
content in a drink at a maximum 
of 2 grams per quart. In that year 
the sales reached 5,400,000 gallons. 
The Vichy government in 1941 re- 
duced the aniseed content to half 
a gram, and consumption fell off. 

Last week a bill was introduced 
into the National Assembly to per- 
mit the return of pastis to the full 
1938 strength. The reason: the 
need for taxes produced by pastis 
sales. The Academy of Medicine 
unanimously passed a resolution con- 
demning the pastis billy Dr. Charles 
Richet of the Sorbonne medicine faculty 
delivered a broadside against pastis in 
particular and apéritifs in general, Other 
doctors showed that 26 per cent of the 
mental cases treated in Paris hospitals in 
1948 were caused by excessive drinking— 
compared with 5.8 per cent in 1944. 


UNITED NATIONS: 


The Bar Special 


The bar at the United Nations head- 
quarters at Lake Success serves all the 
usual cocktails. In addition, for delegates 
who believe that even drinking should 
reflect international good will, there are 
listed the “Diplomat,” “International,” 
and “United Nations.” For the occasional 
cynic there is a cocktail starkly called 
“Atomic.” Atomic ingredients: lime juice, ' 
Southern Comfort, aquavit, and brandy. 


GERMANY: 


Free Enterprise and Food 


Western German housewives last week 
bought all the eggs they wanted at 5 
cents each. Signs in pastryshop windows 
boasted: “Our cakes are made only with 
pure butter.” Butchershops bulged with 
meat—five times as much pork as last 
summer. Thus when the Bonn govern 
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Quick Relief from 
Tired, Aching Feet, 
Weak, Fallen Arch 


Dr. Scholl’s Foot-Eazer and exercise quickly 
relieves tired, aching feet; rheumatic-like foot and 
leg pains or sore heels, due to weak or fallen arches 
or flatfoot. Thin, light, flexible. Fit in any shoe like 
an insole. Expertly fitted at Shoe, Dept. Stores and 
at Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Shops. $5.00 pair. 
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ment announced the end of rationing for 
all foods except sugar beginning March 1, 
few newspapers considered the story 
front-page news. 

But in Britain, where rationing still 
rules and housewives consider the pur- 
chase of one egg a triumph, the German 
plenty was news indeed. The Conserva- 
tive London Daily Express ran a seven- 
column banner across page 1; HOW THE 
GERMANS DID IT. The story began: “Food 
Minister Wilhelm Niklas . . . gave this 
advice to Britain today: “Throw away 
your ration books and try free enterprise. 
Then maybe you will be able to eat like 
us. ” The Labor Party’s Daily Herald 
carefully explained: “Remember , 
Germany’s employers and the under- 
world that flourishes in the jungle of the 
currency rackets . . . live in grand style. 
The basic diet of the German worker is 
. . » brown bread, potatoes, gravy.” 

The Germans went on to announce the 
end of gasoline rationing by Feb. 1, al- 
though they were importing $25,000,000 
worth of petroleum products a year from 
hard-currency areas. Thereupon, the Al- 
lied High Commissioners ordered the an- 
nouncement withdrawn. It was the first 
time they had used their restrictive 
powers over the Bonn government. 


The Saar Rift Widens 


When the French Foreign Minister 
Robert Schuman, and President Theodor 
Heuss and Chancellor Konrad Adenauer 
of the West German government, put 
their heads together during Schuman’s 
visit to Bonn two weeks ago, they looked 
like good Europeans—1950 style. Last 
week the French and German statesmen 


sounded like Europeans—style immemor- 
ial. For Schuman’s visit, instead of seal- 
ing a new and promising Franco-German 
unity, had revealed a deep rift on the 
subject of the Saar, with its rich coal 
mines and steel mills. The national at- 
titudes on each side explained why such 
problems in Europe are seldom settled 
short of war. 

French. In 1948 Paris had obtained 
American and British backing for polit- 
ical separation of the Saar from Germany 
and its economic unity with France, sub- 
ject to approval by the peace treaty. The 
Germans, without a government, hardly 
protested. Last fall the Bonn regime 
seemed about to acquiesce when it agreed 
not to oppose the admission of a separate 
Saar to the Council of Europe. The 
French thereupon proceeded to negotiate 
long-term coal leases and other economic 
measures. The French felt that unless 
they maintained economic ties with the 
Saar, Germany would hopelessly outstrip 
them in coal and steel production. 

German. The Adenauer government 
evidently interpreted the new French 
economic measures as a prelude to polit- 
ical integration of the Saar with France 
before the problem could be considered 
at a formal peace conference. Further- 
more, Adenauer has increasingly been un- 
der pressure from his own right- and left- 
wing forces. 

Dr. Kurt Schumacher inflamed his So- 
cial Democratic followers by denouncing 
the “Western Soviet policy” in the Saar. 
The “Socialist Right” of the National 
Democratic Party sneered: “Adenauer is 
dealing with the Western Allies like a 
cobbler’s apprentice standing before his 
master.” Steering a careful middle course, 
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Saar gazers: Schuman, Heuss, and Adenauer eye the valley’s sooty riches 
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Adenauer suggested to American High 
Commissioner John J. McCloy, before he 
flew to Washington for policy talks this 
week, that the Saar be put under an in- 
ternational statute similar to that for the 
Ruhr. 


Blockade Specter 


Last week American officials in Berlin 
requisitioned a nearly empty office build- 
ing in their sector, although it was nomin- 
ally under Soviet control as headquarters 
of the Russian-operated railway system. 
The Russians promptly tied up Western 
Berlin by cutting elevated service 65 per 
cent. After three days the Americans 
backed down and returned the building. 
But Soviet retaliation continued. Trains 
from the Western zones were delayed, 
and this Monday night 140 trucks stopped 
by the Russians stretched for a mile along 
the Autobahn at one checkpoint outside 
Berlin. The specter of a new blockade 
and airlift hung in the cold midwinter 
sky over Berlin, 


EGYPT: 
Poppa Knows Best 


Zaki Hashem, 27-year-old Egyptian 
economist, hid his dark eyes behind 
darker glasses at Lake Success last week. 
Chain-smoking cigarettes, he told corre- 
spondents (1) that “American girls are 
very nice,” and (2) that he was quitting 
his $5,750-a-year United Nations job 
because of “general fatigue.” To all ques- 
tions about his alleged loss of his alleged 
fiancée to King Farouk (NEWSWEEK, 
Jan. 9), Hashem replied: “No comment.” 

But in Cairo Hashem’s would-be father- 
in-law, Hussein Fahmy Sadek Bey, com- 
mented at length to the United Press: 

“On Oct. 25 [his daughter Narriman’s 
6th birthday] I fell ill and my specialist 
suspected coronary thrombosis. I felt 
that I must try to get my daughter set- 
tled. A distant acquaintance told me he 
knew a certain Zaki Hashem who was on 
leave in Cairo. He came to my house. He 
made a good impression on me. He said 
he was in a hurry to get married as he 
was due to leave for the United States 
early in December. 

“Our Oriental traditions do not allow 
our children to disobey their parents’ 
wishes regarding marriage. I told my 
daughter she was shortly to become en- 
gaged to Hashem. From then on, Narri- 
man was a changed girl. She always was 
crying. [Later] specialists told me that I 
did not have coronary thrombosis after 
all . . . I asked Narriman point-blank: 
‘Do you wish to marry Hashem?” Narri- 
man replied: ‘No, I don’t want to marry 
him. I have no feeling for him.’ 

“I then told Hashem’s father my daugh- 
ter was too young to marry and that I 
could not consent to her marriage. The 
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increase personal efficiency. Let our acoustical engineers convince 
you with an estimate... 


Thousands of “noise traps” to help 
end harmful noise—that’s the secret 
of Fibretone Ceilings. 


Each 12"''-square unit contains 
hundreds of small cylindrical holes 
drilled in the sound-absorbing ma- 
terial. As sound waves strike the 
ceiling, they enter the holes where 
the sound energy is dissipated. In a 
room 15' x 15' you would actually 
have 108,900 of these cylindrical 
“noise traps’’ to serve you! 

Fibretone is attractive in appear- 
ance, can be painted and repainted, 
and it meets the most modest budget. 
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you do it?’’. Write Johns- 
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whole incident was over within three 
weeks. The akd [contract] which usually 
is signed on such occasions was not even 
drawn up. 

“This cancellation had absolutely noth- 
ing to do with Farouk, whom my daugh- 
ter had never seen until after the en- 
gagement was broken. I want my daugh- 
ter to be happy. If destiny decides that 
Narriman shall eventually be married to 
our king, that will be the acme of her 
happiness.” 


FINLAND: 


Anti-Red Victory 


Nearly 1,500,000 Finns last week 
braved temperatures as low as 20 to 45 
degrees below to cast their votes for 
President. They also braved the wrath of 
Russia by reelecting President Juho K. 
Paasikivi, who succeeded Field Marshal 
Baron Carl Gustaf Mannerheim in 1946, 
for a six-year term. His victory will be- 
come official when the electoral college 
meets next month. 

The Russians had tried to frighten 
the Finns into supporting former Pre- 
mier Mauno Pekkala of the Communist- 
led Popular Democrats by threatening 
reprisals unless the Social Democratic 
government of Premier Karl-August Fag- 
erholm handed over 300 alleged “war 
criminals.” Communist electors hinted 
they would switch their votes from Pek- 
kala to the right-wing Agrarian Party 
candidate, Dr. Urho Kekkonen, if they 
could defeat Paasikivi that way. But the 
public gave Paasikivi 171 electoral votes 
against 129 for the combined opposition, 
And although the Communists won a 
larger popular vote than in the 1948 
parliamentary election, the right-wing 
Conservative and Liberal Parties gained 
even more. Thereupon, to cap the rebuff 
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Paasikivi: Finnish moral for Moscow 


to Russia, the Finnish Government re- 
plied to the “war-criminal” demand with 
a note that said Finland could do nothing 
to violate the rights of individuals. 


BRITAIN: 


Your Vote, Please 


Amid icy winds and occasional snow 
flurries, the campaign for the Feb. 23 
general election in Britain got off to a 
slow start last week. The Labor Party 
made the first move by issuing its plat- 
form in a fourteen-page pamphlet titled 
“Let Us Win Through Together.” The 
Liberals held a party conference and put 
up some 400 candidates, although they 
now have only ten seats in Parliament. 
The Conservative “shadow Cabinet” 
gathered at Winston Churchill’s London 
house to draft the Tory platform. 

Churchill joined the campaign with a 


broadcast Jan. 21. Although his party’s 
platform was not to be issued until this 
week, the former Prime Minister prom- 
ised a “basic standard of life and labor, 
below which a man or woman, however 
old or weak, shall not be allowed to fall,” 
and freedom from unnecessary controls 
so that everyone may “make the best of 
himself . . . by all the means that honor 
and the long-respected laws of our coun- 
try allow.” 

Rise Ye Middle Classes: The con- 
test centered on the middle class, whose 
3,000,000 “floating” votes could swing 
the election. The Socialists soft-pedaled 
their familiar plans for further nationali- 
zation—even changing their proposed 
nationalization of industrial-insurance 
companies to “mutualization.” Instead 
they played up their claim that “food 
subsidies have saved the average family 
of four about 14 shillings a week.” 

The Tories, under the party leadership 
of Lord Woolton, did not propose to undo 
nationalization or the social services of 
the welfare state. Instead, they promised 
more efficiency, a 10 per cent budget cut, 
and lower taxes. They also reminded the 
middle class that it had suffered most 
from Labor’s failure to build more than 
600,000 permanent new homes instead 
of 1,000,000 by this year. 

The importance of the middle class 
was attested by Herbert Morrison, the 
Socialists’ chief strategist, when he ap- 
pealed for “broad-based” support from 
“everyone with a progressive mind and 
with public spirit among the middle. 
technical, and professional classes, the 
agriculturalists, and the forward-looking, 
active managers of industry.” The special 
importance of the housewife was demon- 
strated when the Labor government sud- 
denly increased bacon and candy rations. 
The Tory London Evening Standard 
headlined: HERE COME THE BRIBES. 








“Now it’s up to you — sons of the yeomen of England arise! Throw off 
the yoke of the tyrants .. .” 
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Socialist Morrison and Tory Woolton try to arouse apathetic British 
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The United States has long tried to 
strengthen its diplomacy with economic 
sanctions, The best known and least 
successful attempt was the use of moral 
pressure to prevent shipment of scrap 
iron and oil to Japan before the war. 
Probably the most successful has been 
the ban on sending strategic materials 
and machinery to Russia and its satel- 
lite states. Unlike the embargo against 
Japan, these measures were given force 
of law by a Presidential proclamation 
on March 26, 1948. Occasionally in- 
formation seeps out from the satellite 
states showing that the ban really 
pinches where it hurts. The entire Pol- 
ish industrial program, for example, is 
known to have been slowed down be- 
cause of lack of machine parts obtain- 
able only from the West. 

Agents of the satellite states are 
known to have been active in trying 
to buy vital materials and machinery 
in Europe and the United States. But 
Britain and the other Marshall-plan 
states have cooperated with the United 
States in enforcing the ban. 


NEwswEEK has uncovered a striking 
example of how desperately the satellite 
states still are trying to open a chink in 
this American economic Iron Curtain. 
The State Department suspected that 
Czechoslovakia had been obtaining es- 
sential American airplane engines and 
parts for its fleet of DC-3s. And last 
week the State Department discovered 
to its astonishment that some illegal 
shipments had originally been pur- 
chased from Pan American World 
Airways—apparently the victim of an 
extraordinary case of _ international 
double-dealing. Edward Weintal, News- 
WEEK diplomatic correspondent, here 
gives the full story. 


Missing Spares: For some time the 
operations of the Czechoslovak Airlines 
have been under constant scrutiny of 
various agencies of the United States 
Government. The line is believed to be 
operating under Moscow’s orders and 
used for transporting Cominform 
agents, Last year the Czechs made ar- 
rangements for extending their opera- 
tions to the Middle East and Asia. It 
took the combined pressure of the 
United States and Britain to stop Mid- 
dle Eastern governments from granting 
the Czechs landing rights. 

Virtually all planes of the Czech line 
are American DC-3s. All Western Eu- 
ropean governments have been warned 
by the State Department to be on the 
lookout for Czech-bound DC-3 engines 
and parts. But despite these warnings 
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How Pan Am Plane Parts Wes Smugegled Behind Iron Curtain 


the Czech line did not show any signs 
of shortages, 

Evidence from various sources pointed 
to Belgium as the origin of American 
engines and spare parts for the Czecho- 
slovak Airlines. Howard Railey, the 
State Department's aviation expert nor- 
mally stationed in Paris, was ordered 
to Brussels. Railey’s preliminary survey 
confirmed the State Department’s sus- 
picions. The Belgian Government was 
asked to investigate and urged to 
tighten up its own export controls, But 
before the Belgian Government had a 
chance to comply, Railey found that 
some supplies for the Czechs were be- 
ing purchased from Pan American 
World Airways by an unknown con- 
cern going by the name Global Avia- 
tion of New York. 

Ever-Neutral Swiss: Late in De- 
cember reports reaching Washington 
from various European points disclosed 
a consignment of DC-3 engines, parts, 
tires, and propellers was sold by Pan 
American to a representative of Global 
Aviation. One part of the consignment, 
which had been stored by Pan Ameri- 
can in a Brussels bonded warehouse, 
was flown to Switzerland at once; the 
remainder followed overland. When 
the airborne cargo, consisting of tires 
and propellers, arrived in Bern, it was 
immediately claimed by Czech legation 
officials and cleared by the Swiss cus- 
toms for transshipment to Czechoslo- 
vakia. However, by the time the over- 
land shipment reached Bern, American 
officials were forewarned. They de- 
manded that the shipment, which in- 
cluded eleven DC-3 engines, be held 
pending investigation as to its owner- 
ship and destination. This time, the 
ever-neutral Swiss sided with the Amer- 
icans and refused Czech demands for 
the release of the cargo. 

Global Aviation tendered Pan Amer- 
ican a $17,000 draft on the New York 
investment firm of Dominick & Domi- 
nick in payment for the shipment. Be- 
fore authorizing the transaction, Pan 
American’s home office checked Domi- 
nick & Dominick on Global’s credit and 
was assured by them that the draft 
would be honored. Pan American 
did not inquire further as to the firm’s 
reputation or activities. It says it as- 
sumed any reexport would require the 
approval of the Belgian Government, 
“which has export licensing require- 
ments similar to our own.” The Belgian 
Embassy in Washington reports that 
its government does not require licenses 
for the export of American-made and 
-owned matériel temporarily ware- 
housed in Belgium, and American firms 
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operating in Belgium, including Pan 
American, are the chief beneficiaries of 
this privilege. 

Pan American, like all other United 
States airlines with services overseas, 
operates under a blanket export license 
issued by the State Department. The 
license covers only equipment needed 
for actual operations or replacements. 
It cannot be sold abroad or used in any 
way except by the airline itself. Viola- 
tors of this provision are subject to a 
fine of not more than $10,000 or two 
years imprisonment or both. 

Pan American says that only a small 
part of the Global shipment, including 
two DC-3 engines sold at $2,100 each, 
was covered by the State Department's 
blanket license. The bulk of the equip- 
ment, according to Pan American, con- 
sisted of matériel purchased locally in 
1945 and 1946 from the Douglas Air- 
craft Co. or Army surplus stocks and 
therefore not subject to United States 
export licenses. The company believes 
that licensed and unlicensed matériel 
became “inadvertently commingled” in 
its Brussels warehouse. It also insists 
that the parts were of no value to any- 
one except as scrap and that if any 
violation had occurred it was the inad- 
vertent act of a subordinate. Govern- 
ment experts on the economic cold war 
claim that the parts were worth their 
weight in gold to the Czechs and be- 
lieve that without them Czech air op- 
ations would be seriously crippled. 

Global Mystery: Little is known 
about the Global Aviation Co. It is 
believed to be a partnership made up 
of D. W. Connor, a former Canadian 
Air Force pilot, and E. F. O'Mara, a 
United States-born naturalized Cana- 
dian citizen. Last December the firm reg- 
istered with the State Department as an 
exporter of aircraft parts, listing its of- 
fices at 33 West 42nd Street. A tele- 
phone call to the offices disclosed that 
both partners were out of the country, 
but a Miss Leslie, who answered the 
telephone, refused to divulge their } 
whereabouts. Miss Leslie promised to} 
locate one of the partners and call back § 
the following day. When Miss Leslie } 
failed to phone, a Newsweek reporter } 
called at the New York office address. 4 
The office was closed. Later telephone } 
calls to the office of Global Aviation } 
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went unanswered. 

The State Department is not yet sat- 
isfied that it has all the details of the 
transaction and that no other deals 
were involved. It has now enlisted the } 
assistance of the Department of Jus- } 
tice, which has started an investigation 


of its own. , 
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POLICY: 


Help for the Hemisphere 


From all over the Caribbean area, 
United States ambassadors headed for 
Havana last week. There, for three days, 
they discussed problems and _ policies 
with Edward G. Miller Jr., Assistant 
Secretary of State for Inter-American Af- 
fairs. 

Officially this was just one of a series of 
regional meetings of diplomats which the 
State Department is staging in various 
parts of the world. But to Latin Ameri- 
cans it was much more than this. It was 
another sign that the United States was 
beginning again to take an active interest 
in conditions at its continental back door. 

That interest was high during the war, 
when Latin America needed the United 
States and the United States needed 
Latin America. Then the good-neighbor 
policy was in full flower. The United 
States stopped taking a hand in the pri- 
vate affairs of the Latin American coun- 
tries; it treated them as political equals 
by consulting them on matters of com- 
mon concern; and it helped to develop 
their feeble economies. In return, they 
gave valuable help to the war effort. 

After the war, United States officials 
continued to pay lip service to the good- 
neighbor policy. Actually, Washington 
was too preoccupied with European and, 
later, Far Eastern problems to do much 
looking southward. The Latin Americans 
resented this. “We are the cold war's first 
orphans,” one of them complained. 

Action: Then a series of political up- 
sets and economic crises in the Latin 
countries reminded Washington how im- 
portant it was to the security of the 
United States that the area be peaceful 
and friendly. The State Department 
started to do something about it. 

The opening move was the appoint- 
ment in June 1949 of an Assistant Sec- 
retary in charge of Latin American affairs, 
the first since Spruille Braden’s stormy 
years of 1945 to 1947. The job went to 
Miller, a 38-year-old lawyer who was 
born in Puerto Rico and brought up in 
Cuba and who served in the United 
States Embassy in Brazil during the war. 
He called immediately for a survey of the 
whole area and started on a series of far- 
ranging field trips which would take him 
to every one of the Latin American coun- 
tries before the end of 1950. 

On Sept. 19 Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson chipped in with the first full- 
dress statement of Latin American policy 
to come out of Washington since the war. 
He restated “our three major objectives 
—the security of our nation and of the 
hemisphere, the encouragement of demo- 
cratic representative institutions, and posi- 
tive cooperation in the economic field to 
help in the attainment of our first two 
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objectives.” President Truman backed 
him up in a Columbus Day speech. 

Two months later it was announced 
that George F. Kennan, Counselor and 
chief planner of the State Department, 
would leave Washington in February for 
an on-the-spot study of Latin American 
problems. He would join Miller in Rio 
de Janeiro in March for a second Latin 
American regional conference of diplo- 
mats, this time from the South American 
countries. And on Jan. 16 the organiza- 
tion of a Bureau of Inter-American Af- 
fairs in the State Department was com- 
pleted “to provide greater concentration 
on hemisphere matters.” 

Pair of Problems: It was against this 
background that the ambassadors from 
twelve countries (Mexico, the Central 
American republics, the island countries, 
Panama, Colombia, and Venezuela) met 
last week in the library of the United 
States Embassy in Havana. It was not 
their job to formulate policy. But they 
“reviewed” the two major issues before 
the inter-American system today. 

One of these is the squabbling which 
has kept the Caribbean in an uproar for 
many months. Recently two _ formal 
charges came out of the dispute. Haiti 
accused its island neighbor, the Domini- 
can Republic, of taking a hand in a plot 
to assassinate President Dumarsais Es- 
timé. The Dominican President, Gen- 
eralissimo Rafael Trujillo, countered with 
the charge that Haiti, Cuba, and Guate- 
mala were harboring and encouraging 
plotters against his regime. Both sides in- 
voked the Rio Treaty of Reciprocal As- 
sistance and the newly organized peace- 
making machinery of the Organization of 
American States. 

Last week a committee of the OAS was 
taking testimony. On Sunday it left Wash- 





ington for an on-the-scene investigation. 
Whatever conclusion it came to, the very 
fact that the row was getting such pub- 
licity would probably discourage either 
party from starting any real trouble. 

The other big inter-American problem 
was economic, “with special attention to 
President Truman’s Point Four Program.” 
In providing Point Four aid to Latin 
American countries the United States 
wants to depend on private investments 
as much as possible, instead of govern- 
ment funds. But many private investors 
are reluctant to run the risk of expropria- 
tion or other forms of discrimination in 
Latin America. 

In November the United States and 
Uruguay signed a trade treaty contain- 
ing guarantees of equal treatment for 
foreign and domestic businessmen. Ap- 
parently this is to be used as a model for 
arrangements with other countries. Such 
treaties, Miller said at Havana, “show 
the desire of the signatory country for 
American investments and give American 
capital confidence.” 

The ambassadorial conference ended 
Jan. 20. Its final report called the Carib- 
bean situation “very serious” and asked 
for a thorough investigation. The ambas- 
sadors thought “a responsible and_pro- 
gressive trade-union movement through- 
out the hemisphere” would be a valuable 
factor in preventing the growth of Com- 
munism. And they agreed that “the most 
important contribution that the United 
States could make to democratic progress 
in the hemisphere would be through rea- 
sonable and well-directed programs of 
economic and technical cooperation.” But 
they feared that in some countries this 
would be fruitless, because of difficulties 
that had been erected in the way of pri- 
vate investment. 
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Candidates’ Row: Election day in Cuba isn’t until June 1. But 
some early-bird candidates for Congress already have posters up. 
Voters are expressing early opinions, too. Note the ink splotches. 
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Countess de la Falaise: Short cut 


Te Cut or Not to Cut? Biggest con- 
troversy in fashion circles since the “new 
look” arrived in 1947 was the poser: long 
hair or short cropped locks? Cosmeticians 
Perc WestMorE and ELizABETH ARDEN 
like it long. Miss Arden applauded Rita 
HaywortH and Lapy SyLvia STANLEY 
(Mrs. Clark Gable) for wearing long 
hair: “It is high time that women became 
women again.” But American couturier 
CHARLES JAMES, who likes a “shaped” 
cut, admonished: “[They] make money 
selling sticky stuff. Fashion statements 
should be issued by those making fash- 
ion.” To illustrate the “shaped” cut he 
posed the Countess MAXINE DE LA Fa- 
LAISE in one of his gowns, wearing a 
short coif by Guillaume of Paris. 


Heavy Going: Hearst columnist Inez 
Ross ran into the DucuEss or WINDsOR 
in the powder room of a New York res- 
taurant and asked her how come she was 
giving up writing after doing one article 
for Vogue (“When I Entertain” 
—-Nov. 15, 1949). “It’s fright- 
fully hard work, isn’t it?” the 
duchess asked. “It took me three 
months to write that short piece 
... you know, I really wrote that 
piece to tease my husband. He is 
writing all the time now [his 
memoirs] and groaning every 
inch of the way.” 


Near Miss: As star ETHEL 
Waters took a curtain call after 
a performance of the Broadway 
hit “The Member of the Wed- 
ding,” a 30-pound sandbag 
thudded onto the stage of the 
Empire Theater. The counter- 
weight missed the actress by 
inches, and the curtain dropped 
before a stunned audience. 
Miss Waters said it was her 
“closest call” in 37 years on the 
stage. “The Lord wouldn’t let 
it happen,” she added, para- 
phrasing a line from the play. 
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Dorothy Lamour and sons: Two luck 





IN PASSING 


Small-Town Bey: At a dinner the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board threw for prominent 
bankers, guest speaker Harry S. Tru- 
MAN said he had no right hobnobbing 
with “financial brains . . . I am just a 
farmer from Missouri, who had bad luck 
and got kicked into a big job... In 
spite of certain information which has 
been pretty well distributed . . . I do not 
wear horns and I haven’t a tail.” 


Father of the Bride: Treasury Secre- 
tary JoHN SNnypDER employs the term 
“guestimate” to cover the uncounted 
guests who will attend the marriage of 
his daughter, Eprra Coox (Drucie) 
SnyvER, 24, to White House aide Maj. 
Joun Ernest Horton, 30, on Jan. 26 at 
the Washington National Cathedral. 
Snyder brought back the material for 
Drucie’s dress from a trip to the Orient 
and has smoothed out all the bothersome 
details of a big wedding so that the past 
weeks have been “wonderful fun” for 
Drucie. She gave reporters a peek pre- 
view of her white satin and Chinese silk 
gown. “Daddy loves it,” Drucie con- 
fided, but asked reporters not to describe 
it because “I want to surprise Johnny.” 


Ne News Is Good News: His doctors 
told Freperick Runyon, editor of The 
Pasadena Independent, and a newsman 
for many years, what the trouble was. 
He was allergic, among other things, to 
both printer’s ink and newsprint. 


Two for the Read: Dorotuy LAMourR 
(Mrs. William Howard III), star of many 
Bing Crosby-Bob Hope “Road” films, 
gave public evidence of what had kept 
her on the road to maternity when she 
was photographed with RicHarp THom- 
son, her newest child, born Oct. 20, and 
his older brother, Joun RmcELy. 
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Tallulah: Madam Veep? 


Getting Into the Aet: Like her father, 
who was Speaker of the House, and her 
uncle and grandfather, both onetime 
senators, TALLULAH BANKHEAD has a 
hankering for public office. The Ala- 
bama-born actress put some zip in the 48 
election campaign by kissing the hand of 
President Truman (“the great partisan 
. .. of our troubled millions”) and by de- 
riding Thomas E. Dewey (“the mechan- 
ical man . . . the great neutral”). In- 
formed that Marcarert CHase SMITH, 
Senator from Maine, has been mentioned 
as a possible Vice Presidential candidate, 
the star announced: “If she’s the Repub- 
lican nominee, I'll run against her on the 
Democratic ticket, and I already have 
my slogan—Tallulah for Vice!” 


Not Guilty: On Jan. 22 a Federal court 
jury in Chicago found Preston Tucker 
and seven associates innocent of charges 
that they executed a $28,000,000 mail 
fraud and conspiracy in attempting to 
put over a postwar rear-engine 
“dream car.” 


Vaecaney: On Wednesday 
Myron C. Taytor resigned as 
Presidential envoy to the Vati- 
can after ten years in that office. 
Forty-eight hours later President 
Truman announced the recall to 
Washington of Franxuin C. 
Gowen, career diplomat who 
was borrowed from the State 
Department to serve as Taylor's 
assistant. Insiders said the Presi- 
dent took advantage of Taylor's 
resignation to fulfill a promise 
to his brother-Baptists that the 
office of special representative to 
the Vatican would be abolished 
at an opportune moment. The 
office has been an anachronism 
during the last two years, when 
most of the dealings with the 
Vatican were conducted by 
James Dunn, the American 
ambassador in Rome. 


© Newsweek, January 30, 1950 
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WHAT KIND OF ENGINES power America’s finest cars? 
V-8’s! What kind powers the ’50 Ford? A 100-horsepower 
V-8! What other low-priced car has a V-8? None! And 


WHAT KIND OF A RIDE does Ford 
only Ford offers your choice of 100 h.p. V-8 or 95 h.p. Six. “$9 sn 


give? A hushed “ Mid Ship” ride— 
you travel in the balanced center 
section of the car—cushioned by 
Ford’s famous “Hydra-Coil” Front 
Springs, “ Para-Flex” Rear Springs. 


WHAT KIND OF BRAKES does Ford have? Ford 
has King-Size Brakes— with “ Magic Action” that 
uses part of the car’s forward momentum for in- 
creased stopping power. That’s one reason why 
Ford brakes stop you with 35% less pedal pressure! 





WHAT KIND OF STYLE does Ford 
give you? “Fashion Car” styling— 
styling that stays out in front be- 
cause Ford stylists are forward- 
looking... They join Ford engineers 
in one objective—to make Ford the 
one fine car in the low-price field. 


WHAT KIND OF A BODY does the ’50 Ford have? 
Ford’s own “Lifeguard” body of heavy gauge steel! 
What’s more, the Ford “Lifeguard” body is 
“sound-conditioned” in roof, doors and panels— 
so your ride is not only safe but quiet! 
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Providing seafood for chickens is the 
business of the Oyster Shell Products 
Corporation of Morgan City, Louisiana. 
This food is oyster shells which are 
dredged up from gulf reefs by barge 


loads, then processed into pure calcium 
carbonate and marketed to chicken 
farmers to improve egg production. Vital 
link in raising the shells from reef to 
barge is a rubber suction hose—and 
that’s where trouble struck! 


750 tons of shells—enough for one 
feeding of 200,000,000 hens—are sucked 
up through this hose every day, and the 
operation is practically continuous the 
year round. So sharp and abrasive is the 
shell, it was cutting through the heaviest 
hose in a maximum of six months’ serv- 
ice. Since such hose is expensive and 
delays costly, the G.T. M.— Goodyear 
Technical Man—was called in. 


After studying the operation, the 
G.T.M. recommended the use of Style 
M Sand Suction Hose—a super-rugged 
hose built with multiple plies of heavy 
fabric reinforced with wire, specially de- 
veloped by Goodyear for heavy-duty 
dredging. He further recommended that 
the hose be turned slightly at regular 
intervals, to rotate the point of greatest 


wear, thereby insuring longer life. 











Now—four times longer service. Since 
adopting these recommendations, the 
customer is now averaging two years’ 
service from Goodyear Style M Suction 
Hose—four times longer than previous 
hose! This means a total tonnage of more 
than 500,000 tons of oyster shell per hose 
which, as any dredger knows, is truly 
exceptional performance. 


Have you a really tough hose job? 
There are thousands of industrial jobs 
where the right hose can effect a big re- 
duction in costs. Goodyear makes more 
than 800 different types and grades of 
hose, specially engineered to handle 
everything from oyster shells to highly 
corrosive acids. Don’t make the mistake 
of thinking all hose is alike. Let the 
x. T.M. specify the right Goodyear hose 
for your job—it pays! Write Goodyear, 


Akron 16, Ohio. 


We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” — Every Sunday— ABC Network 
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In thousands of business offices, 
you'll find one National Accounting 
Machine and one operator handling 
all accounting work: accounts re- 
ceivable, accounts payable, cost 
records, sales analysis, commission 
statements, stock records, general 
ledger, property accounting, ex- 
pense distribution, government re- 
ports—and payroll! 

And many large concerns use bat- 








teries of these machines, assigning 
several to a specific type of work. 
Serving both large and small con- 
cerns, this most flexible of all ac- 
counting machines often repays the 
entire investment within one year. 
This is but one of the complete 
National line. Ask your nearby 
National representative to show 
you the savings you can make with 
a National Mechanized System. 


"Certainly saves us 
money by handling 
everything on 
fo) elope sete Kelaueelom me 


*Get this FREE 20- 
page booklet,‘ How 
to Save Money on 
Your Accounting,” 
from your local 
National representa- 
tive, or write to 

The National Cash 
Register Company, 
Dayton 9, Ohio. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
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Save That Tooth 


When the nerve of a tooth dies, the 
dentist almost always decides to extract 
the tooth to prevent infection. This pro- 
cedure, in the opinion of Lt. Comdr. 
Edwin B. Nutting of the Naval Dental 
School, Bethesda, Md., is both unneces- 
sary and disfiguring. 

By treating the tooth’s canal with the 
technique known as endodonture, Nut- 
ting has saved more than 700 teeth in 
three years. Furthermore, he reported 
last week to the Washington, D. C., Den- 
tal Society, 97 per cent of all teeth given 
the endodonture treatment have stayed 
put in the patients’ mouths. 

Diabetics, tuberculosis victims, and 
others whose general health and recup- 
erative powers are poor are not good en- 
dodonture subjects. But when a patient 
is healthy, Nutting carefully disinfects 
the “dead” tooth, bores into it, and cleans 
out the root canal with a file and sul- 
phuric acid, The canal is sterilized for 
about twenty minutes by electrolysis 
(“antibiotics work well, too, but take too 
long”), filled with gutta percha (a kind 
of Malayan rubber), and finally sealed 
with zinc cement. The tooth is checked 
every six months to be sure that no in- 
fection has crept in. 


Puberty Study 


The popular fallacy that children ma- 
ture earlier in tropical than in temperate 
climates was upset last week in a report 
in the British Medical Journal. 

From studies conducted by Dr. Rich- 
ard W. B. Ellis, professor of child life 
and health at the University of Edin- 
burgh, evidence points to a later rather 
than an earlier age of puberty (first 
menstruation) in girls living in tropical 
areas. For boys, puberty’s start was es- 
sentially the same in tropical as in tem- 
perate zones. 

Dr. Ellis’s investigation was carried out 
in Nigeria. Then he compared his find- 
ings with statistics previously gathered 
in Britain. The majority of the Nigerian 
children were born and 
Lagos, the capital, where ages could be 
verified. 

In Nigerian schoolgirls, the age of pu- 
berty was found to be slightly but sig- 
nificantly later than in the British control 
series: Nigeria, 14.4; Britain, 13.73. 

For the boys, there was no significant 
difference between the puberty ages of 
the two groups, In each case, the age 
was estimated at 15.0 years. 


‘If That Be Murder’ 


Confronted with a patient’s agonized 
plea for release from the pain of an in- 
curable disease, what does a doctor do? 
The common practice—and the majority 
of doctors privately admit it—is quietly to 
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help the doomed person out of his suf- 
fering. 

Last week at a meeting of the Eutha- 
nasia Society in New York, Dr. Abraham 
Lincoln Goldwater, a 78-year-old general 
practitioner, publicly stated that he had 
“done this many times” in his 53 years of 
practice. 

In the case of an incurable disease 
(such as terminal cancer), it was Dr. 
Goldwater’s custom to leave a week’s 
supply of morphine tablets (about 20) 
on the patient’s bedside table. 

“I would explain carefully that the 
dosage to alleviate pain was one tablet. 
I would also explain that if the patient 
took the whole bottle of pills at once, 
the chances were he would go to sleep 
and never wake up,” said Dr. Goldwater. 
Then he added: “If that be murder, make 
the most of it.” 

In view, perhaps, of the recent and 
much publicized “mercy killing” of her 
father by Carol Paight of Stamford, 
Conn., and by Dr. Hermann N. Sander 
of Candia, N. H., of a patient, New York 
District Attorney Frank S$. Hogan was 
quick to “make the most” of the Gold- 
water statement. 


Within 24 hours, Hogan asked Dr. 


Thomas A. Gonzales, Chief Medical Ex- 
aminer of New York, to investigate 
deaths of Dr. Goldwater’s patients. Gold- 
water had said that he did not know of 
any patients dying because the morphine 
tablets were left with them. 


Splanchnicectomy 


Since 1938, when Dr. Dorothy H. 
Andersen of New York identified an in- 
fant disease called cystic fibrosis of the 
pancreas, pediatric research has been 
aimed at some method for prolonging the 
lives of children who suffer from this uni- 
formly fatal ailment. The condition, 
which affects both the digestive and res- 
piratory tracts, is thought to be heredi- 
tary. 

Last week, a new nerve-cutting opera- 
tion which may save the lives of children 
afflicted with this disease was announced 
by three New Orleans doctors, William 
B. Ayers, Daniel Stowens, and Alton 
Ochsner of Tulane University School of 
Medicine and the Ochsner Clinic. 

The operation, called a splanchnicecto- 
my, consists of first blocking the splanch- 
nic nerves (just below the diaphragm) to 
the pancreas with a local anesthetic, pro- 
caine. About a week later, the nerves are 
cut completely. 

“Spectacular immediate” improvement 
in both the lung and digestive condition 
of four children following the new oper- 
ation was reported. A fifth child died of 
heart failure during the operation. 

Although emphasizing that the oper- 
ation is “not without danger,” the doctors 
pointed out that a risk of one death in 
five does not seem “prohibitive” compared 
with an eventual 100 per cent mortality in 
unoperated patients. 


Acme 


Which Sex? After checking Mrs. Lola Minzey’s eyes, Dr. C. B. 
Welton of Chicago predicts to her husband and Robert Jr. that the 
expected Minzey baby will be a girl. In this new test, devised by a 
German doctor, Wilhelm Witzel, an oversupply of blood in the 
iris of the right eye is said to mean a boy; in the left eye, a girl. 
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Presenting The Wedgewood 
Perfect wedding of 18th-century furniture 
design with today's most advanced radio- 
phonograph engineering. Only $275 

TV can be added at any time. 
The Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 
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READ THIS: 


GOING TO EUROPE? 
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We've sold cars to thousands of American citizens | 


who have made trips to Europe. Other thousands 
were sorry that they didn’t capitalize on our offer. 


Transportation in Europe is already bottlenecked | 


because of Holy Year. You can buy a brand new 
Renault 4-dr sedan for $764 or a Peugeot for 
$1295. The car is delivered to you in Paris, then 
you travel in comfort in a French car. Service fa- 
cilities everywhere. When your trip is over you may 
re-sell the car in car-hungry Europe or bring it 
home at low cost. For order form contact AMSERV 
(Exclusive Tourist License Agency), 52 Rue de la 
Bienfaisance, Paris, or phone LABorde 76-40. 
John L. Green, Vaduz, distributor. 








REPEAT SALE 


Our conventions come back to 





us again and again and 





again...as do our 
regular guests. 

It’s the repeat 
sale that proves 
the true worth 
of a product 
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CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 
1130 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 
Ownership Management for more than 50 years 
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Three-Syllable Show 


From the very beginning, Halls of Ivy 
ran with remarkable smoothness. Don 
Quinn’s first-draft first script needed no 
reworking or rewriting. Of the audition 
record, Quinn said: “I never felt so good. 
Everyone in the 
studio—engineers, 
pageboys—congrat- 
ulated me.” The 
same record so 
pleased the Joseph 
Schlitz Brewing 
Co. that the Mil- 
waukee firm came 
back into network 
radio after sixteen 
years to sponsor it. 
And the first broad- 
cast on Jan. 6, it 
turned out last week, rang up a resound- 
ing Hooperating of 10 points, the solidest 
new hit on the NBC hookup since Jack 
Benny started wooing listeners from NBC 
to CBS a year ago. 

But then listeners had a good deal to 
expect from Halls of Ivy (NBC, Friday, 
8-8:30 p.m. EST). Its stars were Mr. and 
Mrs. Ronald Colman, who, despite their 
impeccable British characterizations and 
Colman’s Academy Award-winning act- 
ing, have become noted in radio for their 
comic flairs through frequent appearances 
on Benny’s show. Furthermore, the writer, 
Don Quinn, is the genius behind Fibber 
McGee and Molly and the most likely 
candidate for radio’s best-endowed com- 
edy writer. 

Except for the first-class writing, any 
similarity between the McGees and Halls 
of Ivy is negligible. The latter takes place 
on the campus of Ivy College, whose 
president is Dr. William Todhunter Hall 
(Colman). Mrs. Colman plays his wife, 
Victoria, ex-musical-comedy star. As 
Quinn had an announcer observe, most 
people think college presidents are al- 
ways concerned with “scholarly matters 
such as a fat endowment or a new foot- 
ball stadium.” The show went on to prove 
that college presidents are just like every- 
body else. But Hall is no McGee-type 
fellow. “I had often thought there was 
an audience in radio that could stand 
three-syllable words,” Quinn says. Dr. 
Hall can use the big words, which as read 
by Colman slide across the air as smooth- 
ly as a fireman down a brass pole. 

No Preaching: Quinn is a_ bald, 
jovial, fat fellow of 49 years, whose home 
is in Santa Barbara and whose conver- 
sation is pitted with puns and gags. Halls 
of Ivy gives Quinn his chance to “preach 
tolerance and understanding — without 
preaching.” With the help of Walter 
Brown Newman, a young writer who 
works under Quinn’s strict surveillance, 
an editorial on freedom of the press al- 
ready has been dealt the audience, with- 





Don Quinn 
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out sacrifice of the humor that is deftly 
woven into each week’s situation. “The 
moment we have to go into putty-nose 
comedy routines,” Quinn says emphatical- 
ly, “I'm through. [The show] was sold 
on that basis.” 


The Other Side 


The theory that there are two sides to 
every story was the basis of a new radio 
program last week. Called Rebuttal 
(Mutual, Sunday, 9:15-9:30 p.m. EST), 
the show was the latest project of John 
Masterson, John Reddy, and John Nel- 
son, the trio which invented such shows 
as Bride and Groom and Auction-Aire. 
This time, however, as was the case 
with their production of the Eleanor and 
Anna Roosevelt program, the Three 
Johns have come up with a straight pro- 
gram. Each week Rebuttal, sponsored by 
Muntz TV, Inc., gives three or four 
people the chance to talk back to any 
attacks made on them in the press or on 
the air. A board of NEwsweexk editors 
makes the final choice of rebuttalists on 
the basis of their timeliness and news- 
worthiness. 

After a recapitulation of the issue by 
John W. Vandercook, the guest makes a 
reply, which usually is recorded on tape 
and edited in advance of broadcast. 
This week, Mrs. Joseph Stilwell, widow 
of the general, vigorously answered a 
magazine attack on her husband’s China 
policies. Mayor Fletcher Bowron of Los 
Angeles took the Rebuttal microphone to 
reply to critics of his administration and 
the advocates of his recall. Comedian 
Henry Morgan took up the cudgel against 





Killy’s Converter: Color TV is 
supposed to be expensive, but 
Forrest Killy of Roselle, N. J., 
last week turned up with a work- 
ing facsimile of a CBS converter 
he built out of junk parts and 
30 cents’ worth of cellophane. 
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Sen. Wayne Morse’s official denunciation 
of radio humor. 

Variety's view: “An intelligent news 
feature which undoubtedly falls into a 
public-service category.” 


Registered Bong 


The “bong, bing, bong” of the chimes, 
used for 23 years as the signature of the 
National Broadcasting Co., last week be- 
came the first audible trademark to be 
dealt with by the United States Patent 
Office, under a recent law permitting 
sounds as well as symbols to be reg- 
istered. Actually the chimes no longer 
are chimes, but perfectly pitched vibra- 
tions electronically fed into the network 
before each hour and half hour. 

But to prevent any confusion between 
NBC’s electronic “bong, bing, bong” and 
somebody else’s “bing, boing, bong,” the 
Patent Office set down a precise tonal 
description. The tones, it said, were “a 
sequence of musical chimelike notes 
which in the key of C sound the notes 
G, E, C, the G being the one just below 
middle C; the E the one just above middle 
C, the C being middle C.” 


Preview 


For the week of Jan. 26-Feb. 1. Times 
are EST and subject to change: 


Radio 


Supper Club (NBC, Thursday, 10-11 
p.m.). Bob Hope, Arthur Godfrey, and 
tolk singer Eddy Arnold join Perry Como 
in a special broadcast from Durham, N. C. 

Meet the Press (Mutual, Friday, 9:30- 
10 p.m.). Federal Security Administrator 
Oscar Ewing on the griddle. 

Pioneers of Music (NBC, Saturday, 3-4 
p.m.). The Louisville Symphony with the 
first broadcast of William Schuman’s 
“Judith.” 

Family Hour of Stars (CBS, Sunday, 
6-6:30 p.m.). James Stewart in Ernest 
Hemingway's “The Short Happy Life of 
Francis Macomber.” 

Bing Crosby Show (CBS, Wednesday, 
9:30-10 p.m.). Bob Hope. 


Television 


Author Meets the Critics (ABC, Thurs- 
day, 9:30-10 p.m.). James T. Farrell up- 
holds his “Studs Lonigan.” Critics: Alfred 
Hayes and Eugene O'Neill Jr. 

Ford Theater (CBS, Friday, 9-10 
p.m.). Raymond Massey in J. B. Priest- 
ley’s “Laburnum Grove.” 

Philco Television Playhouse (NBC, 
Sunday, 9-10 p.m.). Arthur Treacher in 
an adaptation of P. G. Wodehouse’s 
“Uncle Dynamite.” 

Lucky Strike Theater (NBC, Monday, 
9:30-10:30 p.m.). Debut of Robert Mont- 
gomery as TV producer. “The Letter” 
with Madeleine Carroll and Montgomery. 
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GET MORE OUT OF LIFE 
BY GETTING MORE OUT OF YOUR 





TAKE PROTECTION. That’s the biggest re- 
sponsibility facing young families. And since in- 
come is usually limited at this stage, New England 
Mutual flexible life insurance policies can be shaped 
to fit a modest budget — providing low-cost protec- 
tion when you need it most. 





OR EDUCATION. As your income increases, you 
prepare for college costs by expanding your life 
insurance program to provide the tuition and expense 
money you'll need. There are other special obliga- 
tions, like the mortgage on your house, that you can 
arrange to take care of in the same manner if you 
aren’t around. 





RETIREMENT. After the children start out 
for themselves, there’s less need for family pro- 
tection. So you simply ask New England Mutual 
to have your life insurance deliver more in- 
come to retire on — in place of protection you 
no longer need. 


ALL THINGS LIVING CHANGE, so you get more out of flexible life 
insurance, because its benefits are what you need, when you need them 
... thanks to the unique adaptability of New England Mutual policy 
contracts. Our local representative is a trained Career underwriter. It 
will pay you to learn from him what life insurance can do for you. 
Meantime, write to us at 499 Boylston Street, Boston 17, 
Mass., for “Your Life Insurance Guide,” which explains 
modern family and business uses of life insurance. Guide 


The NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company of Boston 


Your 





FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA — 1835 











The Different Slant 


Making maps from aerial photographs 
has proved to be considerably cheaper, 
often more accurate, and certainly much 
faster than sending out surveying parties 
to take on-the-spot measurements. The 
usual practice is to point a camera down- 
ward from a plane and expose a series of 
overlapping pictures. When the pictures 
are put together, the overlapping areas, 
representing views from two slightly dif- 
ferent angles, give a pretty good three- 
dimensional view of the earth. 

This week photogrammetists, the small 
but active group of scientists who special- 
ize in aerial mapping, were enthusiasti- 
cally discussing a new technique de- 
veloped by the United States Geological 
Survey. The USGS method is to equip 
planes with two cameras, one pointed di- 
rectly downward, the other slanted 20 
degrees forward along the line of flight. 
Both cameras take series of photographs 
while the plane is in flight. A picture of 
a given area snapped by the first camera 
is superimposed over a picture of the 
same area taken with the second camera. 
Because the pictures were taken at such 
widely different angles, this gives an ex- 
ceptionally deep perspective view of the 
area. 

To make this technique easy to apply, 
USGS researchers designed a machine 
which they call Twinplex (see cut). Onto 
a slate table covered with paper, Twin- 
plex projects corresponding transparent 
positive photographs. One is projected 
straight downward in red light; the other, 
at a 20-degree angle in blue light. The 
mapmaker wears spectacles with one 
blue lens and one red lens. Thus he is 
able to see differences in elevation so 
closely that he can draw accurate con- 
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Twinplex makes aerial maps that can show the height of a fire hydrant 


tour maps on the paper. (Pictures taken 
at 1,000 feet reveal differences of 1 foot 
in elevation. ) 

The scientists who developed Twin- 
plex expect their instrument to halve the 
time and greatly reduce the cost of aerial 
mapping. 


Literary Surgery 


Last summer archeologists and biblical 
scholars were excited when they learned 
that the “Lost Book of Lamech” had been 
found. This early biblical writing con- 
cerning the life of Noah’s father (and 
Methuselah’s son) had been referred to 
in other ancient literature, but no full 
copy was known to exist. It turned up as 
one of the four 2,000-year-old leather 
scrolls brought to the United States by 
the Metropolitan of Jerusalem and Hash- 


Coolidge, the Metropolitan, Gettens study fragments of scroll (arrow) 


emite Jordan (Newsweek, Aug. 22, 
1949). 

Closely penned Aramaic words on two 
fragments that had sloughed off the 
leather cylinder were enough to reveal 
its identity. But until last week it was 
doubtful whether the scroll could be un- 
rolled without severe damage. After 
careful study by Rutherford J. Gettens, 
chief of technical research of Harvard’s 
Fogg Museum, it was decided, however, 
that the manuscript’could be opened. 

The leather is hard and black. Al- 
though individual layers can be identi- 
fied, they seem to be welded together. 
Tests on thumbnail-size scraps showed 
that the leather has partly turned to gela- 
tin. When moistened by damp air it be- 
comes “moderately pliable” but sticky. 

Gettens has worked out a plan of at- 
tack. First he will put the scroll in a 
humidity-controlled box, and then care- 
fully tease the layers apart with “thin 
spatulas, sharp scalpels, and other instru- 
ments like those used in surgery.” John 
Coolidge, the museum’s director, esti- 
mated that the job will take six months. 


Birth of an Element 


Good evidence has been obtained for the 
identification of an isotope of the new arti- 
ficially made chemical element with the 
atomic number 97, bringing the total num- 
ber of known elements to 97. 


Thus cautiously the University of 
California last week announced the dis- 
covery of the largest atom yet made by 
man or nature. 

The finding was credited to chemistry 
professor Glenn T. Seaborg and research 
associates Dr. Stanley G. Thompson and 
Albert Ghiorso. They suggested the name 
berkelium, after Berkeley, Calif., the site 
of their university. 

Although the announcement gave no 
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other important details, it was not hard 
for other scientists to arrive at some plau- 
sible conclusions about the element: 

> It was made with the aid of the uni- 
versity’s two giant cyclotrons. One of the 
lighter elements, probably americium or 
curium (numbers 95 and 96), was bom- 
barded with atomic bullets, either pro- 
tons, helium atoms, or neutrons. 

> The new element is so violently radio- 
active that it has not and perhaps never 
will be isolated in pure form. The “evi- 
dence” referred to in the announcement 
is a peculiar type of radioactivity ema- 
nating from a complex mixture of radio- 
active material. The California scientists 
have probably been reasonably sure of 
their discovery for several months. 

> Now that number 97 has been made, 
number 98 should be well on its way. 

Seaborg has now taken a part in the 
discovery of four man-made elements. 
The other three were plutonium, which 
is used in atom bombs, americium, and 
curium. How many more he and his as- 
sociates will be able to make is debatable. 

As the numbers get higher, elements 
tend to disintegrate spontaneously by 
atomic fission before they can be identi- 
fied. It is unlikely that any above num- 
ber 94 (plutonium) will be stable 
enough to be useful for atomic power or 
weapons, And one theory holds that no 
element above atomic number 137 can 
even exist. The reason given is that the 
innermost electrons of its atoms would 
have to circulate faster than the speed 
of light, a possibility which modern 
physics will not admit. 

Although Seaborg is only 37 years old, 
he is already regarded as one of the 
world’s top scientists. Tall, lean, and 
somewhat stoop-shouldered, he is almost 
always surrounded by a coterie of ad- 
mirers and advice seekers at scientific 
gatherings. Last year he proved that he 
had the versatility characteristic of all 
truly great scientists. With equal facility 
he presided at the birth of an element 
and an infant. 

The child was his own. Realizing that 
there was no time to reach the hospital, 
he delivered the baby at home. After it 
was all over, he remembered with horror 
that he had forgotten a vital step in the 
procedure. So he bounded downstairs 
and into the kitchen, where he boiled up 
a large pot of water. 


Groggy Oysters 


Forcing oysters open to remove their 
pearls kills 60 per cent of the precious 
bivalves. So Imperial Pearl Syndicate, an 
American firm with oyster beds off the 
coast of Japan, announced last week that 
it would resort to a subtler method: dip- 
ping the oysters in an anesthetic. They 
relax and give up their wealth without a 
struggle. Tests have shown that mortality 
is cut to only 10 per cent. 
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Whiskey at a 
POPULAR Price! 








For those who prefer a light- 


bodied whiskey, we recommend 
Park & Tilford RESERVE as the 
superlative example and the 
incomparable value. These are 
the attributes that have long 
made it an American favorite. 
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Fast Freight No. 19 
Rolling through Southern Minnesota 


Fast Freight Service 


for the Midwest and for Connecting Roads is the 
specialty of the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway. 

Goal of the M. & St. L., an efficient freight carrier 
with modern cars and Diesel locomotives rolling on 
heavy-duty tracks, is constant improvement of that 

service. 

Leader of the M. & St. L fleet of trains is the 
Daily Through Freight between Minneapolis, 
headquarters of the road, and Peoria, its eastern 

terminus. No. 19, westbound, and No. 20, 

eastbound, make the 476-mile run in 17 hours 

and 55 minutes. The schedule includes four 
stops, totaling an hour, at Albert Lea, 
Marshalltown, Oskaloosa and Monmouth. 
This “hot shot,” powered by a big three-unit 
Diesel, speeds freight through the famed 
Peoria Gateway 
Routings via the M. & St. L. save hours and 
even days on transcontinental traffic and on 
shipments, both east and west, between 
the Twin Cities territory and points 
throughout the East and South. 
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Sugar and Spice 


In magazine-making the new note was 
bigness and beauty. Bowing in this week 
were two new books, each as artfully 
arty as it could be and bulky enough to 
make a postman shudder: 

Fleur Cowles’s lush and lacy Flair, a 
50-cent monthly, was as _ consciously 
high-brow as her husband, Gardner 
(Mike) Cowles’s Look is consciously 
homey. Portfolio, a quarterly, was a lav- 
ish but workaday, Yankeefied version 
of European publications (like Graphis 
of Switzerland) aimed mainly at people 
in the graphic arts and design fields. 

Each was an armful, a 10- by 13-inch 
whopper. Each had a striking new look: 
such sleekly modern gimmicks as book- 
type bindings, odd-sized pages, and 
“gate-folds” which readers stretched out 
like an accordion to read. Flair also had 
its promised peephole cover. Through it, 
a second cover peeked. 

Daring, Delicious: In September, 
when Mike Cowles’s vest-pocket-sized 
newsweekly Quick had become a news- 
stand best seller in four months, his wife 
first lifted the lid on her pet project. 
Flair, she said (Newsweek, Sept. 12, 
1949), would be a “daring” class-market 
magazine providing a drawing-room diet 
of fashion, literature, travel, art, décor, 
and entertainment. 

The Cowleses broke out their biggest 
promotional guns. In ads and an ava- 
lanche of letters they vowed theirs would 
be “the most beautiful magazine in 
America.” By the time it came out, Flair 
had collected 31,000 pre-publication (at 
$5-a-year) subscribers and, in its high- 
style debut issue, a thumping 30 pages 
of ads. Just how beautiful it was would 
provide magazine men with cocktail chat 
for a long time. But, without doubt, it 
was daring. 

Editor Fleur Cowles promised in a 
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Portfolio men Rosenthal and Zachary 


golden scrawl across a blue page early 
in Vol. I, No. 1, “that most delicious of 
all rewards—a sense of surprise, a joy of 
discovery.” Discovered among the maga- 
zine’s first-copy contributors: Jean Coc- 
teau, W. H. Auden, artist Lucian Freud, 
and Tennessee Williams. It also gave a 
pictorial close-up of the Duke and Duch- 
ess of Windsor’s Paris home, blueprinted 
lighting for a glass house, and whisked 
readers off to Morocco. 

Quiet, Bright: Compared with the 
lusty yowl from the Cowles magazines 
nursery, the birth of Portfolio was quiet 
and almost unattended. Its bright young 
editors, George Sigmund Rosenthal and 
Frank Zachary, had personally done most 
of the midwifery. They had even helped 
printers mix ink and pressmen roll the 
10,000-copy first issue. Portfolio, though, 
was sure to set up as much a stir in its 
smaller field as Flair would. 

A stocky redhead, Rosenthal at 27 is 
a fourth-generation member of an old 
Cincinnati publishing and printing fam- 
ily. (Writer’s Digest, Automotive Digest, 
Modern Photography, Farm Quarterly.) 
Five years ago, when he was peddling 
ads for Modern Photography, he met 
Zachary, now 35, a Manhattan publicist 
and OWI and magazine editor. They 
decided to pool their hopes for a maga- 
zine of their own. 

Their first try, Jazzways, in 1946, was 
commercially a one-number flop. In the 
next two years, before hitting on a bed- 
side companion to the graphic arts, they 
dummied five new picture-magazine 
ideas. When the pair finally decided on 
Portfolio in October 1948, they talked 
young Rosenthal’s father into backing 
them. 

To help pay the bills, they named 
themselves Zebra Press and began put- 
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AMERICAN 


During his schooldays James Whit- 
comb Riley gave little evidence that he was to become 
famous as a writer—the creator of “Little Orphant 
Annie.”’ Instead, at the age of sixteen, his talent for 





drawing led him to enter the field of commercial art. 
After serving his apprenticeship, he joined a group of 
youthful sign painters who in Riley’s words, ‘‘covered all the barns 
and fences in the state with advertising.’’ On arriving in a town, the 
Graphics, as they styled themselves, used to attract attention by pre- 
senting a musical entertainment in the public square. Sometimes 
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James, pretending to be blind, would 
painfully mount a scaffolding and pro- 
duce a painting while the bystanders 
gaped in amazement. 


Riley was born in Greenfield, Indiana, 
on October 7, 1849, in a log cabin which 
became the kitchen of the Riley home- 
stead, built the following year. 


After an unsuccessful tour as a sign 
painter, Riley became editor of a Green- 
field newspaper. He began to read his 
own verses at school entertainments and 
other gatherings and many of his best 
known poems were familiar to local audi- 
ences long before they appeared in book 
form. Eventually, his fame spread and 
he traveled all over the country reading 
his own poems and always holding his 
audience spellbound. 


Though Riley never married and is said 
to have been somewhat shy in the pres- 
ence of children, he was outstanding as 
an interpreter of childhood, turning for 
inspiration to his own youth. His boy- 
hood home, source of many memories, 
is now maintained in tribute to Indiana’s 


most beloved poet by the Riley Old Home Society. 


The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American homes and the homes of American industry. 


There is a competent Home 
representative in your 
community to serve ‘yvour 
insurance needs 


HACE CE 


* THE HOME « 
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Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
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The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Copyright 1950, The Home Insurance Company 
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The Most Up-to-Date 
and Most Authoritative 
Handy-Size Dictionary! 


& Mevuam-Webslr 


66. ¥.5. Pav. Ore 


EBSTER’S NEW COLLE- 

GIATE DICTIONARY is 
an entirely new work, enlarged 
and completely rewritten to 
cover man’s new knowledge in 
every field. It is based on the 
big Webster’s New Interna- 
tional Dictionary, Second 
Edition — the “Supreme Au- 
thority” and is characterized 
by the same outstanding 
scholarship. 


More than 125,000 Entries 
—2,300 Terms Illustrated! 


Hundreds of new words! Defi- 
nitions are clear, concise, easy 
to understand. A wealth of 
useful information for every- 
one who reads, writes, or 
studies. Thumb-indexed. $6.00 
and up, depending on binding. 
At your bookseller’s, or write 
for further information to the 
publishers: 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Dept. 403 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
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ting out 25-cent picture books. They 
worked from hotel rooms, the Rosenthal 
printing plant, and from their hats, They 
scrimped and saved and sidestepped the 
luxury of hiring any helpers except a 
crack layout man, Alexey Brodovitch, 
Harper's Bazaar art director. By circu- 
larizing 110,000 artists, designers, print- 
ers, ad men, and publishers they got 
7,500 customers willing to pay $10 for 
four issues, sight unseen. (Their esti- 
mated break-even circulation: 15,000.) 

But when it came time to put Port- 
folio together, Rosenthal and Zachary 
flung open their purse. To point up a 
piece on Bodoni, the great eighteenth- 
century Italian typographer, they im- 
ported inserts of costly hand-made Fa- 
briano paper from Italy. They bound in 
samples of wrapping paper used by a 
half-dozen style-smart department stores. 
They used a gate-fold of trademarks by 
the designer Paul Rand and ran full-page 
posters and photographs in color. 

Nonetheless, it had cost them only 
$65,000, a trifle on the modern magazine 
scale, to get Portfolio going. If it clicked, 
it would be a piddling price for their 
aim: “a magazine that treated commer- 
cial art from the creative level.” 


By H.S.T. 


At first, the President shook his head. 
“My mother was a good artist,” he said, 
“but I can’t draw.” Seven top comic- 
strippers had gone to the White House 
last week to make Harry Truman and 
Treasury Secretary John Snyder—for 
whom they went on a nationwide savings- 
bondstorming tour last fall—honorary 
members of the National Cartoonists So- 


Artists Patterson, Andriola, Pierotti, Caniff, Truman 


ciety. Milton (Steve Canyon) Caniff, so- 
ciety president, suggested that, to qual- 
ify, the Chief Executive sketch the way 
the funnies men looked to him. 

Finally, when the visitors explained 
that it was just like Presidential speech- 
writing and that all he need add was the 
finishing touch, the President picked up a 
crayon and chuckled: “This is a lot more 
fun than working for the taxpayers.” 
Then he traced over the faint pencil lines 
Caniff had drawn and signed it “H.S.T. 
1-20-50” (see cut). 


Sign of The Times 


It began costing New Yorkers a nickel 
a day to get “all the news that’s fit to 
print.” The New York Times, selling for 
3 cents a copy (or a little less than the 
newsprint alone was worth), became the 
last standard-sized Manhattan daily to 
jump to 5 cents. 


Crime Busters? 


One handicap to newspapers that cru- 
sade against crime is their inability to 
follow the ties that bind the underworld 
from city to city. Outside their own 
towns, there is no way to keep tabs on ill- 
doers. Last week end representatives of 
a dozen papers met secretly in a Chicago 
hotel to figure how to overcome this ob- 
stacle, perhaps with an allied offensive 
or a crime news clearinghouse. What 
they decided, the newsmen, with rare 
reticence, wouldn’t either say or print. 
Leo Sonderegger, Providence Bulletin 
city editor, who called signals on the hud- 
dle, simply snapped: “You don’t talk 
about a thing until you do it.” 





International 
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BETTER 
in EXECUTIVE... 





FULLY AUTOMATIC 
. simee he put in Warchaat Calculator. 


Whether your figure-work is heavy or comparatively light, the 
new Figuremaster will get it out accurately and on time. Accounting costs will 
go down . . . operating efficiency will go up. For heavy-volume work the Fully 


Automatic Figuremaster is recommended. For light work the low-cost Semi- 







Automatic model is ideal. Both are available in 10 or 8 bank capacities . . . choose 
whichever fits your requirements and business budget. If your need is temporary, 
rent a Figuremaster. The Marchant Man in your phone book is ready to prove 
by a demonstration on your own work that Figuremasters will do your calcu- 
lating easier and at less cost. Phone him today or mail the coupon to Marchant 


Calculating Machine Company, Oakland 8, California. 
} SEMI-AUTOMATIC 





FIGURE FASTER WITH A 
MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
Oakland 8, California N-1 
Please send me free information about 
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The CAPEHART NOCTURNE... with 16-inch television picture 


with two important exclusives: 


apehvaitt TONE plus POLATRON* Picture Perfection 


Lene HONORED BY MUSIC LOVERS the world over—but new to 
television—is the miraculous system of sound reproduction known 
as Capehart tone. Now it is brought to you by International 
Telephone and Telegraph Corporation through its new associate, 
Capehart-Farnsworth Corporation—in a new line of television receivers 
retailing from $269.50 upward. Coupled with the new **Polatron” 
picture-tube, Capehart tone adds a new 


dimension to television . . . brings television to life! 


international Telephone and Telegraph Corporation, New York 





PPlus excise tax. Western prices slightly higher. *7T. M. Reg. Available at slight extra cost. 





With Polatron 





World-famed CAPEHART TONE arail- 
able, too, in new phonograph-radios! 
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— TRANSITION — 


Birthday: The Aca Kuan, spiritual 
leader of the Ismaili Moslems, observed 
his 73rd, Jan. 19, in Bombay, India. 
French police provided a special birth- 
day gift by nabbing the five-man gang 
that robbed the Aga Khan and his Begum 
of $710,000 in jewels on the Riviera last 
summer. 

>In Tokyo ArrHur MacArrtuur, 12- 
year-old son of Gen. Doucias Mac- 
Artuur, has been working months on a ; aytih | 

“top secret” gift for his dad’s 70th birth- a bd 

Pg Jan. 26. Handy with carver’s tools, Ss er ae Largest-Selling 
Arthur made his father’s Christmas gift: a = AY ‘o) 

a thatched-roof Japanese shrine. 


4 YEAR OLD 
: Engaged: Tennis star GERTRUDE (“Gor- ao ‘ and |? 
cEous Gussie”) Moran, 26, and ANTHONY . % 
; . sa e 
Scotch Whiskies 


DAVENPORT, 27, British businessman, in 
Calcutta, India, Jan. 21. Learning of the 
announcement from the newspapers, her 


in America’ 








“Gorgeous Gussie”: Engaged again 


mother, Mrs. Emma Moran, said: “Ger- 
trude has been engaged several times be- 
fore.” As to Gussie’s remark that “it was 
love at first sight,” Mrs. Moran com- 
mented: “I’ve heard that one before, too.” 


Injured: Matco_m Bincay, 65, edi- 
torial director of The Detroit Free Press, 
W as critically burned at a gourmets din- took scorcH WHISKIES 
ner sponsored by the AFL cooks’ union B YEARS OL? 
in that city, Jan. 17, when a container of im Berne. By 

burning coffee and brandy (café diablo) . ‘ 
exploded, throwing flames 20 feet. 


w 


. . pees Ano 
Died: Dr. Gustav Krupp von BOHLEN tens ’ Giascow, Scot 


uND Haxsacu, 79, former head of the ve p pistuuemes, 
. Krupp munitions empire in Germany; — Be CSAENFivvic AND P 
¥ ) in Salzburg, Austria, Jan. 16. ae Ds wurrrowe 
> Georce OrweELL, 46, British author i MO. Srnenern 86U.S:PRO°? 

and journalist (“Animal Farm,” “1984”); Hie Avs, N jnconron Ate : foiaNer’s oak “ 
after long illness, in London, Jan. 21. His 3 ' gr gga or. 12 conte od Wm 
real name was Eric Blair. oe wy paopuer oF * '- Grant & Sons are the 
P ALan HALe, 57, veteran screen actor | rR perusive peorriovers 
as - 4 —_ ~v . . ” 7 ‘ % n 
Always Leave Them Laughing ); of Pago : Se roacnadich ala 
pneumonia, in Hollywood, Jan. 22. hie em 4 leries. 86 Proof 
> Premier Vassi. P. Kotarov, 72, Com- aia oe 

munist leader of Bulgaria since last July 
t 20; after long illness, in Sofia, Bulgaria, 


Jan. 23. 
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MERCHANDISING: 


Why Luckman Left 


Few businessmen had ever risen as 
rapidly as Charles Luckman: a penniless 
but married university graduate at 22; 
$100,000-a-year president of Pepsodent 
at 34; president of Lever Bros. ($300,000 
annually) at 37. Last week, at 40, the 
boy wonder of American business stum- 
bled hard, He was out of Lever’s. 

And perhaps for the first time in his 
frenetic young life Chuck Luckman 
wasn't talking very easily and explain- 
ing himself. Neither were Sir Geoffrey 
Heyworth and Paul Rykens, the Briton 
and Dutchman who together manage the 
global destinies of Lever Bros.’ parent, 
Lever Bros. & Unilever. The European 
chiefs, who keep their own well-groomed, 
carefully modulated counsel, were han- 
dling the biggest story about their com- 
pany in their own way. They would not 
go beyond the rigid announcement that 


Luckman (center) parted company 


Luckman’s resignation, accepted “with 
regret,” had come because of a disagree- 
ment over the “future policy of the 
American company.” 

But in Manhattan advertising offices, 
the men who. handled the $25,000,000 
annual Lever spending to merchandise 
Lifebuoy, Rinso, Lux, Spry, Surf, Rayve, 
and Jelke margarine tried to put the 
pieces together. 

Chuck Luckman had always been the 
bright young man going places fast. With 
his degree in architecture from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois had gone a magna cum 
laude citation. Tossed into the depths of 
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the depression, when no architects were 
wanted, the youngster who had dreams 
of building houses went to work for Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet selling soap. He sold 
it through Chicago’s South Side slums so 
well that he chalked up an office sales 
record. He moved on, to head up Col- 
gate’s Wisconsin district, where he turned 
an $80,000 loss into an $80,000 profit. 

Take-Off: It was important to re- 
member Luckman’s frame of reference. In 
his formative years the young men did 
not regard the businessman as a symbol 
of prosperity and solidity. To be success- 
ful, as they saw it, he had to be a hustler, 
a specialist at angles and cutting corners. 
Men who worked hard and solemnly ac- 
cording to the copy-book maxims were 
wiped out by the new economic forces 
coming into play. 

The hotly competitive decade of the 
"30s was the incubator of flashy sales- 
manship, and the fledgling took his cues 
accordingly. A sales organization, he con- 
tended, could sell anything. He took over 
the moribund Pepsodent Co., rediscov- 





with Rykens (left) and Heyworth 


ered the sodium alkyl sulphate ingredi- 
ent in the dentifrice and trotted it out 
under the name Irium (the nation was 
soon jingling Irium with Miriam along 
with radio comedian Bob Hope, another 
Luckman “discovery” ). 

When Lever Bros. decided in 1944 
they wanted Pepsodent, they had to pay 
a husky $15,000,000 and got its presi- 
dent, Charles Luckman, along with the 
buy. Within two years he was running 
the Lever Bros.’ American aggregation 
of soaps and shortenings, succeeding 
Francis A. Countway, a solid but aging 
merchandiser. 


It was obvious that Luckman’s career 
metabolism was unprecedentedly high. It 
brought him along fast; it began enticing 
him over his depth. He went to Washing- 
ton in 1947 to run the President’s Food 
Committee, bringing with him a stable of 
advertising experts and high-powered 
publicity men who worked through the 
nights in an aura of coffee and copy. But 
the job needed more than that, and Luck- 
man left part of his reputation behind in 
Washington. 

In the home office, Luckman was 
bright but in a hurry. When he inherited 
Countway’s post he slashed jobs, and 
there were hard feelings. Admen felt 
Luckman’s sting; with $25,000,000 year- 
ly to throw around, he wasn’t too careful 
who got hurt in the process. 

His ambitions ranged afield. He tried 
getting into Boston society and was re- 
buffed by the most tightly knit group in 
America. He annoyed many other exec- 
utives because he was the biggest to 
proclaim himself an avowed New Dealer 
and later a strong supporter of Harry S. 
Truman. 

Lever Bros. minded no one of these 
things; it was bothered by all when they 
were packaged together. Its British- 
Dutch tradition was a passion for ano- 
nymity; it disliked fuss. If there was 
unpleasant work to be done, as in the 
case of personnel changes and the Lever 
Bros. transfer from Boston to New York, 
it wanted this done quietly.* But Luck- 
man was too much the supersalesman of 
his products—and himself—for that. His 
personality kept intruding into what he 
was doing. 

The P & G Threat: This, too, might 
have been forgiven had he not com- 
mitted more cardinal sins. He had per- 
mitted Procter & Gamble, Lever’s domi- 
nating rival, to take a commanding lead 
in the new detergents part of the soap 
business: the P & G Tide hit the market 
two years ahead of the Lever Surf and 
was well established. Detergents in time 
might account for up to 75 per cent of 
the soap business and Lever Bros. could 
ill afford to trail so far behind. Whether 
this was Luckman’s fault or that of 
Countway in not starting research sooner 
was not the point. The point was that 
the gaff came during Luckman’s in- 
cumbency. 

Worst of all, Luckman’s profit and loss 
statement did not look good. Well-estab- 
lished rumor had him showing a sub- 
stantial loss in 1949 to the British-Dutch 
home office. 

Last week, Sir Geoffrey and Paul Ry- 
kens debarked from their plane in New 
York and went straight to the plush 
apartment that Lever Bros. maintains in 
the tower of the Waldorf-Astoria. They 





*Over-all, the Lever Bros. expansion program, an- 
nounced in 1949, amounted to $50,000, , includ- 
ing the cost of a plant on the West Coast, another 
one in the Mid- or Southwest, and a building to 
house the company headquarters on Park Avenue it 
New York. 
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BECAUSE Sinclair’ Navy” carries more than 52 million 
barrels of crude oil and refined products a year 


Yes, the master of an ocean-going tanker is 
indeed a key man at Sinclair. 

Tankships are the most economical and most 
efficient method of transporting in bulk oil and its 
products. Some of the tankers in the Sinclair fleet 
can carry and deliver as much as 200,000 barrels 


(almost 8% million gallons) in one cargo 





equal to 

a train of railroad tank cars over six miles long. 
Sinclair's vast transportation network—which 

also includes the longest company-owned pipeline 


SINCLAIR -—A Great Name in Oil 


system in the world, more railroad tank cars than 
are operated by any other oil company and thou- 
sands of oil trucks—is another reason why Sinclair 
is “A Great Name in Oil.” 
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summoned Charles Luckman. Four hours 
later, Ben Sonnenberg, one of the clever- 
est public-relations men in the business, 
was summoned to write the concluding 
statement for the press. 

What went on behind those sealed 
doors, none of the parties would tell. 
Heyworth and Rykens decided they had 
said all they cared and courteously closed 
their lips. 

What had probably happened was 
this: They suggested to Luckman that 
in a month or so one or two men would 
be coming over trom England to partici- 
pate in the running of the American 
branch. Luckman would still be presi- 
dent; the home-office men would simply 
be sitting in. It was, they explained, just 
a matter of form and didn’t really mean 
very much. But the ambitious Luckman 
drew the widest possible implications 
from the change and wouldn’t hear of it. 
He had risen far from a depression-struck 
youth and didn’t want his tail feathers 
clipped. He offered to quit, and his res- 
ignation was accepted. 

The boy wonder ‘was still only 40. He 
was not through by any means yet. But 
he had grown too fast; he was suffering 
from career indigestion. 


THE ECONOMY: 


Good Now, Off Later? 


Business is likely to be good during the 
first half of this year, but after that it’s 
anybody’s guess—even a Congressional 
investigation couldn't come up with a 
better answer. So Sen. Joseph C. O’Ma- 
honey (who has probably investigated 
business more thoroughly than any other 
living American) found out last week. 

His Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report faced the ticklish job of making 
recommendations to Congress on what 
economic measures to put through for 
1950. Reaching for ideas, O'Mahoney 


called on nine economists and ten other 
representatives of private groups. 

The economists agreed that the first 
half of 1950 would be good*—the $2,- 
800,000,000 veterans’ bonus and the 
steel-strike backlogs are the biggest 
props. 

But from there on the economists 
parted company. Martin Gainsbrugh of 
the National Industrial Conference Board 
admitted concern about a “wave of false 
optimism” for this year; business will 
face a “definite problem” by midyear and 
lower activity by the year end. 

Donald Woodward of Mutual Life ex- 
pected that, “all in all, 1950 will be a 
good year,” but slightly down from 1949. 

Eastman Kodak treasurer Marion B. 
Folsom, representing the Committee for 
Economic Development, agreed that the 
first half would be good. After that— 
“nobody knows.” 

Optimistic: The only witness with a 
bullish opinion for the second half of 
1950 was V. Lewis Bassie. As Commerce 
Department economist, he had been one 
of the few to pooh-pooh postwar fore- 
casts of 5,000,000 to 8,000,000 unem- 
ployed. Bassie, now with the University 
of Illinois, said flatly: “I think the second 
half will be higher than the first half.” 
The business confidence generated in the 
first half, he said, would lead to an in- 
crease in capital spending in the second. 

Paul J. Strayer of Princeton told 
O'Mahoney bluntly: “We don’t know 
enough to make plans [for the govern- 
ment’s economic policy] a year ahead.” 

O'Mahoney faced a rough task of 
picking and choosing. He got burned 
last year—a similar round-table confer- 
ence at the time inflation was riding high 
brought some suggestions that the crest 
had been reached and that a downturn 
would follow. But O’Mahoney’s report 





*A similar forecast was made by 45 economists 
participating in Newsweek’s Business Preview in 
the Jan. 2 issue. 


had taken little of this into consideration, 
and turned out to be wrong. It went all 
out for an anti-inflation program just as 
signs of deflation were multiplying. 

Pessimistie: Meanwhile, Bradford 
Smith, respected economist of U. S. Steel, 
took a definitely gloomy view, according 
to a NICB report last week of a Decem- 
ber forum on the 1950 outlook. “I think 
1950 will prove to be a year in which 
more people are deceived than in any 
other year gone by,” Smith had warned. 
“Don’t be fooled by what looks like 
favorable developments . . . We are in 
for a slow, steady, persistent drift toward 
a mounting roll of chronically unemployed 
people... 

“We have taken away most of the in- 
centives for people to do the things 
which will create new self-sustaining 
jobs. Think as you will, there is no way 
that a new self-sustaining productive job 
can come into existence, absolutely no 
way, except that someone, somewhere, 
somehow has savings and spends them 
to provide the tools of production 
We have set up a social arrangement in 
which the more a person is able to or 
can save money, and the more he invests 
in job-providing tools of production, the 
more bitterly he is punished by punitive 
taxation. Why should he do it?” 


AUTOMOBILES: 


GM’s Mid Century Debut 


Even after lavish doses of year-round 
promotion work, including parties, side 
trips, and advance showings, Detroit's 
automakers still have to do something 
special to perk up the interest of news- 
men who regularly cover the industry. 
Last week General Motors was doing 
something really special. 

Veteran automobile writers joined 
eager New Yorkers in jamming the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria to get a look at the most 
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The Windsors and Chairman Sloan looking over the GM “Motorama,” including a leopard-skin Cadillac 
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Some 45,000 people a day mobbed the plushiest postwar auto show to date 


spectacular postwar auto show of them 
all—GM’s “Mid Century Motorama.” In 
and around the main ballroom, the big- 
gest United States product manufacturer 
had on display everything but a three- 
unit GM freight Diesel—and there was 
plenty of literature on that. 

Dominating the show, of course, was 
GM’s line of cars. Highlights: A “Tawn- 
Cream,” leopard-skin-lined Cadillac; a 
Buick convertible in “Venus White,” and 
Oldsmobile’s hard top in “Cabafia Sand,” 
and “Surf Green.” 

Salesman Slean: About 45,000 peo- 
ple a day were visiting the exhibit and 
at the end of the week it appeared cer- 
tain that GM’s 1949 show record of 
300,000 visitors would be broken. A 
healthy example for all had been set 
opening day, when the Duke and Duchess 
of Windsor were shown through the show 
by Alfred P. Sloan Jr., GM’s board chair- 
man. The Duke looked—and bought a 
Cadillac sedan and a Buick estate wagon. 

Aside from the show itself, one of the 
most interesting items turned up in a 
frank question-and-answer session be- 
tween President C. E. Wilson and news- 
men. Wilson answered everything: 

Q. Is there any thought of turning at- 
tention toward the use of the car more 
than the looks . . . ? A. Our objective is 
a blonde that can cook. 

Q. What are the chances for a really 
good price cut [in cars and trucks]? A. I 
think you should ask President Truman’s 
economic advisers on that. 

Q. How much sleep do you lose over 
the recent threats of antitrust suits? A. I 
don’t think I lose any, myself. It is sort 
of a primitive instinct . . . it goes clear 
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back to our prehistoric ancestors when 
the big animals used to eat us, or some- 
thing, if we did not look out. So the 
politicians, independent of which party 
they may be in, are always raising that 
bugaboo of bigness. We did not start out 
to be big in General Motors; we started 
out to serve the public . . . and we just 
got big because the people liked our stuff. 

Q. Will General Motors pay pensions 
to its workers in 1950? A. I think it [the 
idea of pensions] is a sound development 
for the workmen of our country. [I’m] 
just as interested in the morale in the sol- 
diers’ barracks as . . . in the officers’ club. 


Kaiser Comeback 


This week, for the first time in several 
months, Detroit newsmen were wel- 
comed to the Willow Run plant of Kaiser- 
Frazer Corp. Previously, they had had 
to get their K-F news from meager press 
releases and trade rumors, some of which 
had indicated that Kaiser-Frazer—if it 
weren't on the rocks—was certainly headed 
for them. 

On Monday, however, automobile 
writers were ushered into the cavernous 
wartime bomber plant for a look at what 
the corporation has been planning and 
building behind closed gates. They saw 
21 models of three new cars—the brand- 
new Kaiser, the restyled Frazer, and the 
“Name-the-Car,” Henry Kaiser’s low- 
priced model, the final name of which 
will be decided by a contest now in prog- 
ress. If K-F were moribund as had been 
suggested, the writers found little evi- 
dence to support the reports. Enthusiasm 
was high—and the plans were big. 
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Most eye-catching of the lot were the 
new Kaisers. While no_ specifications 
were released, they were long and low 
and new throughout—engine, chassis, 
suspension system, and body. Priced to 
sell in Kaiser’s present brackets (the 
medium range), the new models—accord- 
ing to hard-bitten auto writers—will 
create a stir in the industry. 

Next in line of interest was the long- 
promised, low-priced car. The prototype 
shown this week was a full-sized, two- 
door, five-passenger sedan. It was stripped 
of much unnecessary chrome. Its front 
end had an unusual jutting appearance, 
and the rear end tapered off, with tail 
fins the dominant feature. Willys-Over- 
land is manufacturing two “Name-the- 
Car” engines—a six- and a four-cylinder. 
For the record, Edgar Kaiser, Henry’s 
son, told the reporters that the car will 
be priced “very favorably” with the low- 
priced field—and will “hit the used-car 
market for 49 Plymouths, Chevvies, and 
Fords very hard . . . We now have a 
car to fit every man’s pocketbook.” 

Up until the preview, it had been 
taken for granted that the higher-priced 
car in K-F’s garage—the Frazer—would be 
dropped. But the company is planning a 
new line of Frazers, mostly sport-car 
types. There will be a convertible, hard- 
top, and the “Vagabond,” a utility ve- 
hicle—as well as a standard sedan. 

Both the Kaiser and the Frazer will 
feature GM’s Hydra-Matic transmission 
as optional equipment. All the new cars 
are headed for production as soon as 
K-F’s lines are clear of the few 1949 
models left. Present schedules: Frazers, 
in production by March 17; Kaisers, by 
March 31; and “Name-the-Cars,” by June 
30. And while the corporation is busy 
with these dates, the first public showing 
is due on Feb. 18, opening date of the 
Chicago auto show. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Loan: Glenn McCarthy, Texas oil mil- 
lionaire, asked the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. for a $70,000,000 loan, re- 
portedly to consolidate many private 
loans and to finance exploration of new 
oil properties. If granted, it would set 
an RFC record for postwar business loans. 
Last March McCarthy opened his new 
Shamrock Hotel in Houston, a $20,000,- 
000 edifice financed by several outside 
interests as well as by McCarthy. It is 
rumored to have turned in a profit in 
December of $81,000. 

Rubber: President Truman asked Con- 
gress to let him sell certain government 
synthetic-rubber plants as soon as pos- 
sible in a way that would promote “ef- 
fective competition.” He also asked for a 
ten-year extension of controls to main- 
tain a 665,000-ton capacity (410,000 
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tons of synthetic were used last year) 
and keep a research program going. 

Advertising: Bache & Co., members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, decided 
to tap a new “most fruitful market” start- 
ing next month. New York subway strap- 
hangers—between brassiére, vitamin, and 
liver-pill ads—will be told that a “2 per 
cent return is not enough on your saved- 
up dollars.” 

Progress: President Earl Jimerson of 
the AFL meat-cutters’ union told his 
members that self-service systems in re- 
tail meat markets (successfully blocked 
in Chicago by one local) did “not mean 
fewer jobs in retail stores. The record so 
far indicates an increase in the member- 
ship of practically every local union 
where self-service has been inaugurated.” 


CLOTHING: 


Nylon Shirt Tale 


A combination of heavy promotion and 
word-of-mouth advertising last summer 
built nylon shirts into one of the season’s 
big-selling quality items. Priced high 
($8.95 and up), the shirts never- 
theless appealed to traveling men 
and others who wanted to be able 
to wear a shirt one day, wash it at 
night, place it on a hanger, and 
wear it the next day, without iron- 
ing. All told, 200,000 dozen nylon 
shirts were produced last year. 
Even so, there have been rum- 
blings of dissatisfaction. 

Last week the rumblings grew 
into a whole chorus of criticism, 
and it came from the manufactur- 
ers themselves. As part of a New 
York convention of the National 
Association of Shirt & Pajama Man- 
ufacturers, officials scheduled a 
“nylon symposium.” It turned out 
to be one-sided—against nylon. 

A statement by R. L. Palmer of 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. (Arrow 
shirts), said his firm was “passing 
up” the spring market to await “a 
definite pattern as to the consum- 
ers real attitude, based on expe- 
rience rather than on initial inter- 
est.” Many purchasers of nylon 
shirts claim that lack of ventilation made 
the shirts hot in summer and clammy in 
winter. Significantly, one firm came out 
with a shirt which it claimed could 
“breathe”: through a special weave. 

Laboratory Opinion: The Con- 
sumers Union reported its tests showed 
that hand washing wasn’t just an advan- 
tage—it had to be done to preserve the 
shirt. Standard washing tests, the union 
said, had produced split seams, frayed 
buttonholes, yellowing of fabric, and a 
general appearance which couldn’t com- 
pare with a standard cotton shirt. 

Later, another manufacturer, Seymour 
Phillips, president of Phillips-Jones Corp. 
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(Van Heusen shirts), said frankly: “As 
yet, it is impossible to produce a nylon 
shirt which is flawless.” Even so, he 
claimed that they were “commercially 
satisfactory.” 

With these opinions and others along 
the same lines shirt makers were up 
against a hard fact: Nylon shirts may 
eventually find a place in the market, but 
there are plenty of bugs—from production 
to consumption—which must be worked 
out between now and genuine public ac- 
ceptance. 


PRODUCTION: 


Assembly-Line Sleuth 


When bugs develop in a factory pro- 
duction line, rejects begin to pile up. It 
may take several hours of detective work 
to spot the trouble and correct it. Mean- 
while, defective parts keep pouring out. 

This week General Electric displayed 
an electric computer which enables plant 
supervisors to put their fingers on the 
trouble the minute it gets out of hand. 

Electric counters measure the rate of 





GE’s electric counter cuts the reject pile 


production as parts pass on the assembly 
line. As each inspector rejects a part, he 
pushes a button on a panel correspond- 
ing to the particular defect. The com- 
puter keeps a continuous record of the 
rate of rejection on a series of dials, one 
for each defect. A too-high defect rate 
can be spotted immediately on the dials 
and the necessary corrections can be 
quickly made. . 

Currently, General Electric’s device is 
being used in regular operation on the 
refrigerator assembly lines of its Erie, Pa., 
plant. During a six-month run, the reject 
rate on compressors dropped to a third 
of the former level. 


BONDS: 


Comma Crisis 


In Boston on Jan, 11 an official of the 
treasurer's office of the State of Massa- 
chusetts opened four envelopes. They 
contained bids from investment bankers 
on a $14,950,000 state bond issue. Each 
bid had a check attached—to meet the 
state’s requirement that each bidder put 
up 2 per cent of the issue as evidence 
of good faith. 

A group led by Lehman Brothers made 
the top bid, offering $1,001.77 per $1,000 
bond. But a glance showed the good-faith 
check had a comma out of place—it was 
made out for $29,900 instead of $299,- 
000. The bid was tossed out. 

First National of Chicago, next in line 
with $1,001.29, started to gloat. But their 
check, too, was short. It was made out 
for $289,000 instead of $299,000. 

The Bankers Trust Co. offered the state 
a mere $1,000.30 for each $1,000 bond— 
well below the two previous bidders. But 
its good-faith check was made out cor- 
rectly, for $299,000, and it won the issue. 
By last week, Bankers Trust had 
already sold more than $11,000,- 
000 of the bonds. 

The Lehman group pointed out 
that the state stood to lose $21,- 
976.50 by accepting the third-best 
bid. But the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, sticking to the let- 
ter of the rules, said no dice. Vet- 
eran Wall Street bond men couldn’t 
remember anything like it. 


PRODUCTS: 
What’s New 


New Sweeper: Walter G. Legge 
Co., Inc., New York City, is mar- 
keting a specially designed cloth 
broom cover. When dampened and 
fitted over the head of a broom, 
the cloth picks up lint and soot, 
as well as larger particles. 

Green Thumbs: The Edmont 
Manufacturing Co., Coshocton, 
Ohio, is manufacturing yellow 
gloves with green thumbs which, 
while designed for gardening, may be 
used for a variety of household jobs. The 
gloves are vinyl-impregnated for maxi- 
mum protection and can be washed with- 
out damage. 

Ship Stabilizer: Lidgerwood Indus- 
tries, Inc., New York City, has acquired 
American rights to a British ship-stabi- 
lizing device which has been under de- 
velopment for several years. The stabi- 
lizer consists of retractable fins on either 
side of the ship. A gyroscope hydrauli- 
cally controls the angle of the fins, coun- 
teracting the tendency of the ship to roll. 
Roll reduction, the company claims, is 
cut an average of 75 per cent. 
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MID-PACIFIC 
AMERICA! 





i A startling, captivating change from your everyday life, * 





Hawaii is as exciting as precious wine, mellow with 





antiquity, sparkling with the zest of South Sea adventure. “4 “ff 
And it’s all yours with no passport, no strange lo 
” language, no foreign exchange. . . and with no sacrifice 

of the comfort, speed and safety of modern travel at its best. 
e Linking Hawaii and the Pacific Coast are several \ 
airlines and steamship lines. You can go one way \ “s 
by sea, the other by air, or round trip by either. , 
Points of departure and return are San Francisco, 


Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle and Vancouver. 


















e You arrive in Honolulu on the island of Oahu. 









OAHU— Under blue skies, sunny KAUA\—Ancient fish pond built, From there you can fly in an hour or less to any 


all year, you can deepen your says legend, by menehunes of the other major Hawaiian islands —Maui, Hawaii, 
tan daily on the sands of famous (elves)... one of many scenic 





Waikiki. gems on the island of Kauai. Kauai. You have a choice of several flights daily 

MAUI—Wild goat and boarhunt- HAWA\—Hours pass in dreamy to each one. Let your Travel Agent help you plan 

ing among volcanic mountains cadence among the lovely tropic your trip to include all the major islands. fa 

makes exciting sport on the settings of the Kona Coast on a \Y 
The cost is surprisingly moderate. la 


island of Maui. the big island, Hawaii. 


: HAWAII VISITORS BUREAU 


iN . ep 
A non-profit organization maintained for your service by © ya 


THE PEOPLE OF HAWAII 
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A 4% DAY CRUISE BY LUNURY LINER 


(~steEial 


BY 





8% HOURS LUXURY PLANE 









It's always delightful in Hawaii! Plan now for a trip this spring! 





TODAY- 


AS ALWAYS, 
THE DAILY NEWS 
IS CHICAGO'S 





The Daily News prints MORE 
Grocery Advertising than any 
other Chicago Newspaper... 
morning . .. evening or Sunday. 


Here is the record of the leadership 
awarded the Chicago Daily News over 
the past two decades by manufacturers 
of grocery store products, 


Bar Charts Show the Commanding 
and Constantly Increasing Margin 
of Leadership in General Grocery 
Advertising of the Chicago Daily 
News Over the Second Chicago 
Newspaper. Figures Shown Rep- 
resent Annual Average for Each 
Historical Period. 


SOURCE: 1928-1931, AD- 
VERTISING RECORD CO. 
1932-1948, MEDIA REC- 
ORDS, INC. 
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Free Trade or State Domination? 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


n the winter of 1944-45, when we 
Daan still fighting Germany and 
Japan, and before the international 
fund or bank or the United Nations 
had become realities, I wrote a piece 
with the above title in the pages of 
The American Scholar. It took a dim 
view of the brave new postwar world 
then being proposed by the 
bureaucrats. 

“The demand now,” I 
wrote, “is for International 
Cooperation. But when the 
concrete proposals for this 
international cooperation 
are examined, it turns out 
to be something radically 
different from the interna- 
tional cooperation hoped 
for by the older liberals. It 
is not the freedom of the private citi- 
zens of any country to trade with the 
private citizens of any other. It is not 
primarily the cooperation among _pri- 
vate citizens of different countries. at 
all. It is primarily cooperation among 
governments.” 

I went on to express misgivings 
concerning the way in which this 
might work out. In analyzing the 
proposed setup of the International 
Monetary Fund, for example, I voiced 
the fear that it might encourage in- 
flationary money policies followed by 
a wave of devaluations—“the modern 
euphemism for debasement of the 
coinage.” 

I wish I could report that my mis- 
givings proved to be entirely ground- 
less, and that the devaluations since 
last September of some 30 national 
currencies did not in fact occur, But 
they did. 


conress, however, that I did not 

foresee the full flowering of inter- 
national bureaucratism. I did not 
foresee the innumerable subagencies 
of the coming United Nations, with 
their thousands of bureaucrats daily 
flooding the world with propaganda 
in favor of still more bureaucratic 
controls. I did not foresee, for exam- 
ple, the nightmarish project just pro- 
posed by “a group of five outstanding 
economists” at the request of the 
United Nations Economic and Social 
Council. 

But I can perhaps provide a useful 
guide to the reader through the cur- 





rent international bureaucratic maze. 
He will find that the thousands of in- 
ternational-control schemes resolve 
themselves, on analysis, into one or 
more of just three basic schemes: 

Scheme One: To seize still more 
from the American taxpayer and turn 
it over to foreign bureaucrats. 

The Marshall plan, arms 
aid, and Point Four are 
mere beginnings. Thus one 
of the five economists 
warns that the United States 
“must be prepared to aban- 
don the practice of doing 
too little.” We have, for ex- 
ample, handed out only 
some $28,000,000,000 to 
foreigners since June 1945. 
Do we expect to save the 
world with chickenfeed? 

Scheme Two: Each government is 
to keep constantly inflating, constant- 
ly shooting more paper purchasing 
power into the economy and con- 
stantly debasing its monetary unit. 
No matter what peak of inflation it 
reaches, it is never to permit any de- 
cline below that peak. 


$ 


HE recent recession in the United 

States, for example, is regarded by 
the five economists as an “omi- 
nous signal.” All sorts of irresponsible 
gadgets are proposed by the same 
economists to keep pumping in this 
paper purchasing power in “emer- 
gencies.” Of course, for the record, 
lip service is also paid to means of 
curbing excessive inflation, apparently 
with the calm assurance that no gov- 
ernment that values its tenure of office 
will ever adopt them. The same gov- 
ernments that are to inflate for con- 
stant “full employment” are also to 
help “prevent any continuous upward 
pressure for wage increases.” 

Scheme Three: Don’t permit things 
to be bought or sold for their real 
market values, but only for the fiat 
values put on them by the bureau- 
crats. (Price fixing, wage fixing, profit 
control, exchange control, etc.) 

My conclusion of 1944 still stands: 
“If the planners succeed in tying up 
the idea of international cooperation 
with the idea of increased State domi- 
nation and control over economic life 
. . . the plain man’s living standards 
will decline with his liberties.” 
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- : Ws A growing boy is a great big grin. 
Simple as snapshots ...real as life—no wonder a million and more § g boy g § &F 
Only movies capture every fleeting 


American parents are making and showing their own movies! expression, every gesture, every mood. 





A growing boy is a bundle of energy. A growing boy is a flash of color— A growing boy is a growing wander, 
He’s most truly his running, romping, yet movies catch and keep the pace soon into his twenties from his téens, 
active self in moving pictures. and colorfulness of each busy day. except in a movie diary. 


A growing boy is a half-dozen growing A growing boy’s growing-up is every YOUR growing boy will be the star 
boys—yet his movies capture every moment a movie, now so easy, so certain, of your show—and film costing pennies 
characteristic that makes him your boy. with Kodak-made movie cameras and film. you'll count as priceless! 


( Cine-Kodak Reliant Camera, 
INE-KODAK RELIANT CAMERA—Kodak’s newest economy wail now only $79, including Fed. 
; k t ¢ well within your reacl e Tax. Fast f/2.7 lens, slow-motion 
novie maker, puts camera cost well within your reach. iia! atten: tellite empanine 
(Most Kodak dealers offer time payments, too.) As for SF * guide. With f/1.9 lens, $97.50. 
film expense—the little movie you see on this page... 
in seven full-length movie scenes ...need cost no more 
than a dollar on colorful Cine-Kodak 8mm. Film. And the 
original price is all you pay because film price includes 
film processing. Ask your Kodak dealer for the full story— 
and the equipment. Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Newsweek—A. Rollo 


Coach Clair Bee’s briefing of Tom Murtha (31) and Adolph Bigos (63) didn’t pay off 


BASKETBALL: 


The Best-Laid Plans 


The Long Island University Blackbirds, 
standing third among the nation’s basket- 
ball teams (behind Holy Cross and St. 
John’s), were as ready as Clair Bee’s 
limber and thorough mind could make 
them. Twice, the day before the game, 
the 49-year-old coach had given them 
blackboard talks with the incisive terse- 
ness of a man who was a lecturer (once 
on the subject of pediatrics before an 
audience of pediatricians), author (with 
three more books now going to press), 
administrator (head of the L. I. U. physi- 
cal-education department and assistant 
to the president), and radio broadcaster. 

The way he handled it, even the team 
workout sandwiched between his talks 
looked more like a demonstrated lecture 
than a scrimmage. Repeatedly, as the 
varsity moved against a jayvee-freshman 
line-up imitating Long Island’s next care- 
fully scouted opponent, Bee interrupted 
to find fault: “Now, Adolph [Bigos], don’t 
be a damn fool. With your body twisted 
up like that, a good man will drive right 
past you LeRoy [Smith], that 
shouldn’t be, dammit—you get the tap 
but lose the ball.” 

Over and Over: Just before their 
game with North Carolina State in Madi- 
son Square Garden last week, Bee spent 
the better part of half an hour refreshing 
his players on their assignments: “Guard 
that [Sam] Ranzino close; keep your 
hand in his face against his one-hand 
shot . . . Clog the middle to stop [Dick] 
Dickey’s driving lay-ups . . . Don’t worry 
about overshifting their outside drivers; 
they're all righthanded.” Briefed to a 
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turn—with more to follow during every 
time-out—the Blackbirds left the dressing 
room as a solid eleven-point favorite to 
win their thirteenth victory in fourteen 
starts. 

They returned at half-time with an 
eight-point deficit, but their tactics were 
quickly and calmly adjusted by possibly 
the best tactician in college basketball. 
In an earlier contest he had achieved one 
of the season’s masterpieces by slowing 
down his team’s fast-breaking style to 
frustrate the infamous slowdown shenani- 
gans of Oklahoma A. & M. This time he 
ordered a loose zone defense: “I know 
you don’t like to zone, but you’ve got to 
do it; thev’re beating you under the 
boards . . . Don’t guard [Paul] Horvath 
so tight this next half . . . LeRoy, I want 
you between the ball and the basket at all 
times—yes, I know, but just do it.” 

Beyond Strategy: Only fifteen times 
in the second half did the Carolinians get 
a field-goal chance they considered worth 
taking. Horvath, despite his unexpected 
seventeen-point showing for the night, 
was limited to a single field goal in the 
last twenty minutes. Ranzino scored 
twenty points but did no better than 
Long Island’s shooting star, Sherman 
White. After a bad start (8% minutes 
without a basket), Bee’s boys finished 
with a hitting percentage of .342, right 
up to their season’s pace. But they lost 
55-52. 

To a Bee assistant, the main reason was 
not at all technical. “In practice before 
this game,” Buck Lai said, “you could see 
they were beginning to take their news- 
paper clippings too seriously.” In the era 
of platoons and precision, even a mas- 
ter’s plans could still be stumped by what 
went on inside a kid’s head. 


TENNIS: 
Long Lesson 


At the end of their first European 
swing early this month, the other mem- 
bers of the American professional tennis 
troupe got out to the Paris airport when 
they were told. But big Pancho Gonzales 
didn’t stroll into sight until plane time, 
and that wasn’t the worst of it. Cradled 
in his arms was a bit of forbidden bag- 
gage: a newly acquired boxer puppy. 

When French officials insisted the dog 
would have to stay behind, Pancho 
stayed too. He spent two days arguing. 
He rejoined his fellow tennis tourists in 
New York barely in time for the next 
booking. But he had the boxer pup with 
him. ; 

Properly aroused, Pancho could be as 
mightily stubborn as any man. At Forest 
Hills, N. Y., last summer he had been 
within one set of defeat before he struck 
back to win the national amateur singles 
championship and a $60,000-a-year job 
opposite Jack Kramer in a professional 
tour. Last week, with the journey at the 
halfway mark, he finally seemed to be 
heating up again. 

Who's Mad? For the first 35,000 
miles of the series, Kramer had turned 
Gonzales’s beloved tennis courts into one 
classroom after another, As a fellow who 
had always detested any studies that took 
longer than the turn of a page, Pancho 
won Only six of the first 44 matches but 
apparently lost no sleep over it. He 
amused himself with comic books and 
candy while Kramer, one-third owner of 
the show but obviously wanting nobody 
to accuse him of letting up, attended to 
business with such intensity that he 
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needed relaxing rubdowns before his 
matches. 

Business held up well enough (an av- 
erage $5,000 a night for the first 50 con- 
tests), but 65,000 miles lay ahead for the 
lopsided act. Promoter Bobby Riggs 
finally gave Gonzales fair warning: win 
or get out after this year. At San Jose, 
Calif., on Jan. 19, Pancho seemed to be 
taking the warning seriously. 

He won (8-10, 8-6, 6-2) for his fourth 
straight victory and his seventh success- 
ful night in the troupe’s last nine Pacific 
Coast appearances. The streak ended 
(6-3, 9-7) at Sacramento a 20 but to 
the high-strung Kramer, who showed the 
effects of constant travel more than the 
bland Pancho, it seemed that his pupil 
was gradually adding finesse to his blaz- 
ing power and stamina. 

However, Kramer still held a massive 
series advantage (41 to 13)*, and Pan- 
cho candidly wished he could learn to 
obey one simple classroom rule: pay at- 
tention. “I can’t concentrate on every 
shot the way Kramer does,” he said. “So 
I get careless and it costs me points.” 


GOLF: 


Talk Away 


In his time Sam Snead had been called 
a tightwad, the dunce of putters, and a 
man of questionable nerve. In 1949 he 
fully earned a golfer-of-the-year award 
but there was a slight smudge on it: The 
injured Ben Hogan wasn’t around to dis- 
pute the matter with him. Last week, 
when they met in an eighteen-hole playoff 
for first money in the Los Angeles Open, 
the taint remained in the minds of betting 
men. On the theory that even a physically 
shaky Hogan could outnerve him, they 
made Snead the underdog. 

Apparently, the Virginian minded such 
insults little enough to be careless about 
reminding people of them. When he ap- 
peared on the Riviera Country Club’s fog- 
blurred, 7,019-yard layout, he was wear- 
ing a yellow sweater and shirt. Where 
Hogan used a dime to mark the position 
of his ball, Snead made a penny do. And 
while Snead’s game was obviously sharp- 
er, he was content to play it safe in the 
hope that Hogan would beat himself. 
On the greens Hogan gave him many 
chances, needing 37 putts to his op- 
ponent’s 33, but Snead cautiously settled 
for a one-over-par 72 and a four-stroke 
victory. 

If anyone thought it wasn’t a very stir- 
ring way to beat a semi-invalid, Snead 
frankly indicated he would take that way 
any time. “Hogan,” he said, “scares you 
to death.” But a scare needn’t do a good 
man any harm. In Hogan’s first two come- 
back tournaments, Snead had managed 
two first-place finishes. 





*In the show’s companion series, Pancho Segura 
led Frank Parker by 40 to 11. 
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A Tour of the Bourse 


by JOHN LARDNER 


EING as interested in a dollar as the 
B next man (and you ought to see 
the next man; he waters at the mouth), 
your correspondent has been inspect- 
ing the winter market in baseball con- 
tracts. Have some late closing prices: 

1—Rapid Robin Feller of Cleveland, 
the well-known right-handed maso- 
chist, has had his salary cut 
by 30.8 per cent at his own 
request, thus violating the 
new 25 per cent maximum- 
cut rule. True Blue Bob, the 
magnate’s friend, will prob- 
ably be elected President (of 
Outer Mongolia) by other 
ballplayers at the next 
election. 

2—Tom Henrich of New 
York has been awarded a 
$50,000 contract for the coming sea- 
son. The signing occurred one day 
after Thomas’s designation as Mr. 
Cigar Smoker of 1950, by a group of 
—wait a second till I find my notes— 
oh, yes—by a group of cigar men. His 
wife, who does not smoke cigars, will 
continue to call herself Mrs. Henrich. 

3—Del Ennis of Philadelphia has 
been offered a salary of more than 
$20,000, which will make him the 
highest-paid Phillie in history. Ennis 
is a nice fellow, but I think his bosses 
should stay indoors for a while in case 
all-seeing Providence decides to hurl 
a thunderbolt at them in behalf of 
Grover Cleveland Alexander, who was 
also a Phillie. 

4—Don Newcombe of Brooklyn has 
been repealed as a wrestling referee. 
His employer, Branch Rickey, took this 
step to protect his investment from be- 
ing thrown into Row J by Primo Car- 
nera or blinded by Chanel No. 5 from 
the coiffure of Gorgeous George. 


HE Henrich and Ennis cases speak 

for themselves, but perhaps a few 
footnotes are needed as regards New- 
combe, the rising fast-ball pitcher, and 
Feller, the decaying ditto. 

Having stashed away more loot in 
his time than the average Boston stick- 
up man can make in a day (which 
runs, they tell me, to about $1,500,000 
on a good Tuesday), Mr. Feller is in a 
position to indulge his hobby, being 
kind to employers. There were manly 
tears in the eyes of baseball owners all 
over the nation when Robin stepped 
into the Cleveland office last week and 





announced that he was ready to cut 
his pay of $65,000 per annum right 
to the bone. 

“Good,” said Mr. Henry L. Green- 
berg, the office manager. “The rules 
say you can cut up to 25 per cent.” 

“Rules, schmules,” said Mr. Feller. 
“You fellows deserve better than that. 
In the name of suffering 
stockholders, I will cut my 
take by 20 G’s.” 

So saying, Robin tied on 
his Santa Claus whiskers 
and did as advertised. There 
has been no evidence, as we 
go to press, that Mr. Green- 
berg, a ballplayer turned 
magnate, declined the offer. 

The 25 per cent maxi- 
mum-cut rule was regarded 
as quite a step forward by the athletes 
in big-league ball when they managed 
to get it accepted not long ago. But 
Rapid Rob has seldom seen eye to eye 
with his fellow helots—and, to put it 
mildly, the feeling is mutual. Receipts 
from the yearly all-star game are con- 
signed to the ballplayers’ pension fund. 
Mr. Feller has shown a stezdy inclina- 
tion to pass up the all-star game in 
favor of regularly scheduled games in 
which the receipts go to the club 
treasury and thence—in part—to Mr. 
Feller. His last employer, Bill Veeck, 
admired Robin’s philosophy very 
much, and Mr. Greenberg seems dis- 
posed to do the same. 


HE case of Don Newcombe, the 
"Theta wrestling referee, shows 
why baseball executives seldom live 
to be 101. Learning that Newcombe 
was mixing with pachyderms to bolster 
his income, Mr. Rickey smiled toler- 
antly and said: “Ah, yes. I suppose 
referees must sit quite near the ring 
to get a clear view.” An underling then 
handed him a photograph. It depicted 
a mass of human flesh, with six arms 
and six legs, which seemed to be fly- 
ing through space. 

“The referee is the one in the mid- 
dle, if you can distinguish him,” said 
the aide-de-camp. 

Five minutes later, Mr. Newcombe 
was out of the refereeing business. He 
is now under orders to keep his right 
arm inside the windows of his home. 
If he wants to know if it’s raining, let 
him use the left, or call the Weather 
Bureau. 
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Pinball Education 


Gobs who want to improve their edu- 
cation or their ratings will soon have in 
training-camp recreation rooms a new 
gadget which combines teaching with all 
the lure of a pinball machine. Developed 
by Viewlex, Inc., and the Navy Special 
Devices Center, the “multiple film rater” 
gives quizzes, shows the answers, and 
computes the score electronically while 
lights flash and a signal clicks off the 
seconds required for answering. 

Navy men will have a choice of four 
different quizzes per machine ranging in 
subject from deep-sea navigation, me- 
chanical engineering, and naval law to 
astronomy. The sailor selects his quiz of 
ten questions by pushing a button, and 
the first question—on film strip—appears 
on an upper left-hand screen, together 
with four possible answers. A circle of 
25 multicolored bulbs on the right of the 
4-foot-high machine now begin clicking 
off the seconds as they light, with five 
allowed for reading time. The quizzee 
must select his answer by pushing an- 
other button within twenty seconds, or 
the question is counted wrong. The 
correct answer (with explanations) ap- 
pears on a lower left screen while other 
lights indicate “Correct” or “Incorrect” 
and the machine totals the score. Jack- 
pot rating is 200. 


For Better Schools 


Parents of children who go to over- 
crowded, understaffed public schools 
with wretched facilities too often feel 
isolated and helpless to fight for improve- 
ments. And yet, if they knew how to go 
about it, these citizens could—and in 
some towns have managed to—revolu- 
tionize conditions in their public schools. 
Ever since last May, there has been a 
rallying center in the fight for better 
public education, the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools. 

Patterned after the American Lyceum 
—which virtually made over American 
education in the nineteeth century—the 
commission got under way in 1946 on 
an experimental basis. President James 
B. Conant of Harvard and Prof. Paul R. 
Mort of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, stimulated interested educators. 
And on May 16 last, the commission was 
organized under the chairmanship of 
Roy E. Larsen, president of Time, Inc., 
with the slogan: “The problems of public 
education concern all of us, and it is time 
for all of us to do something about them.” 
A grant of $250,000 for two years was 
provided by the Carnegie Corp. and the 
General Education Board. 

Last week in New York, the 35-mem- 
ber commission had its first annual din- 
ner—and Larsen took time out from the 
seven hours a day he gives the commis- 
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A sailor takes an electronic quiz 


sion to evaluate what it stands for and 
what it has accomplished in the past 
eight months. He emphasized that the 
commission’s principal function is to 
serve as a clearinghouse for information, 
“not to sponsor citizen groups or dictate 
a course of action.” 

How Do I Help? Since its inception, 
the commission has found that its mail 
has risen to between 150. and 200 letters 
a week, mostly from people seeking in- 
formation. The staff, whose headquarters 
is in New York, forwards literature ap- 
propriate to the region and includes ac- 
counts of what other communities have 
done. In eight months, the commission 
has established contact with 150 com- 
munity committees. Almost a score of 
new citizen groups have been formed— 
with 40 more in the formative process. 
Henry Toy Jr., executive director, esti- 
mates that by next fall 1,000 such groups 
will be in operation. 

The organization further sparks inter- 
est with radio spot announcements, post- 
ers, newspaper ads, and a movie short. 
Typical of the local response is the 
Southern Berkshire Educational Associ- 
ation, comprising six towns around Great 
Barrington, Mass. Founded last March, 
the association was horrified to find that 
there were eleven one-room schools in 
the district, one without running water. 
The registration at three high schools 
was unevenly divided; one had 40, one 
86, and the other 319 students. More 
than 50 per cent of the pupils dropped 
out before graduation. 

Association members campaigned for 
a regional school system for the six 
towns. They helped lobby through a 
state law encouraging such regional ar- 
rangements. Less than a year after its 
formation, the association has seen four 
towns agree in principle to a regional 
system which will abolish one-room 
schools, and it has worked successfully 
to give the area better education with- 
out added expense. 
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Pillar of Fire 


The blizzards of 1949 had heaped 10- 
foot drifts in the zigzag streets nearly 
7,000 feet above sea level. And with sub- 
zero temperatures, the new year got off 
to a bitter start in the Wasatch Moun- 
tains. In the bedraggled, mountaintop 
community of Park City, Utah, Father 
William F. Kennedy, a Tipperary-born 
Irish Catholic priest, was frantically busy 
in his three-county parish as large as all 
of Eire. 

But more than half of his parishioners 
were idle. Last July, three of Park City’s 
major mines had shut down because of 
labor difficulties and a price slump in 
silver, lead, and zinc. One reopened by 
New Year’s Day, but some 700 men re- 
mained out of work. 

The miners stubbornly clung to grimy 
homes—and their 70-year-old church. The 
predominantly Catholic men and women 
took pride in the fact that shingle- 
topped St. Mary-of-the-Assumption was 
the “mother church” of all Utah congrega- 
tions. 

The night of Jan. 3, every able Park 
City resident waded through knee-deep 
snow to St. Mary’s. The fieldstone church 
was ablaze, a wind-whipped mountain- 
top conflagration lighting the whole town 
and visible for 40 miles. Chilled by 18- 
below-zero weather, the volunteer force 
could save only statuary, curtains, and 
badly singed seats. 

This week, there was work aplenty for 
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Park City men battle the blaze at St. Mary’s 





the willing hands of the unemployed 
members of St. Mary’s. Jim Ivers, son of 
the general manager of the idle Silver 
King Coalition mine, mucked out debris 
side by side with Billy O’Keefe, secretary 
of the CIO Progressive Metal Workers 
local. Aided by willing Lutheran, Episco- 
pal, and Mormon neighbors, the parish- 
ioners have promised Father Kennedy 
the old edifice can be ready for “a real 
St. Patrick’s Day celebration” March 17. 

The blaze at St. Mary’s focused the at- 
tention of Utah’s press and public on the 
plight of Park City’s unemployed miners. 
A new meeting between CIO officials 
and mine owners appeared to be in the 
offing. And in pulpits and editorials, 
mine owners, labor leaders, and state 
officers were being urged to cooperate 
in reopening the mines in the same way 
that the community had cooperated in re- 
opening St. Mary’s. 


Unread Best Seller? 


Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John 
The bed be blest that I lye on 
—Thomas Ady (1656) 


English children, it seemed, weren’t 
learning that rhyme much any more. 
The Gallup poll had asked a cross-section 
of Britishers to name one or more of the 
four Gospels of the New Testament. A 
fortnight ago, The London News Chron- 
icle front-paged the results: three out of 
five could rattle off Matthew, Mark, Luke 
and John, while one in seven could name 
some. But one in four persons 
could not name any. 

Among men and women 
over 65, only 21 per cent 
were totally ignorant of the 
evangelists, With young peo- 
ple under 29, however, the 
percentage sharply rose to 
30. Nonconformists and mem- 
bers of the Church of Scot- 
land made the best scores 
(75 out of 100 knew all four) 
with Anglicans (62 out of 
100) next and Roman Cath- 
olics (51 out of 100) third. 

News-Chronicle readers 
were shocked by the story. 
Some 500 letters poured in 
during the next two weeks. 
With 25,000,000 copies of 
the Holy Bible bought each 
year all over the world, many 
agreed with RAF Chaplain 
J. A. H. Scutt of Locking, 
Somerset: “I have most re- 
luctantly come to the conclu- 
sion that a vast number of 
people give or acquire ‘the 
world’s best seller’ because it 
is still thought to be ‘a good 
thing,’ and in some sort of 
way a mark of Christian re- 
spectability.” 
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New Plays 

The Cocktail Party (Gilbert Miller. 
Sherek Players, Ltd.). Produced last 
summer at the Edinburgh Drama Fes- 
tival, but yet to be shown in London, 
T. S. Eliot’s new play came to Broad- 
way last week. The British (though 
American-born) poet has written in blank 
verse, but in “The Cocktail Party” he is 
primarily a dramatist and, as such, he 
offers a brilliant, intellectually exciting 
play that cannot easily be compared to 
any stage work of recent years, 

What little plot there is begins with 
a cocktail party in the Chamberlaynes’ 
London apartment and ends there with 
a similar affair two years later. In the 
meantime an uninvited guest (Alec Guin- 
ness) who turns out to be a Harley 
Street psychiatrist (and is also that fa- 
miliar, mysterious passer-by who may or 
may not be of another world) has solved 
in different fashions the problems of four 
of the troubled assemblage. 

To the Chamberlaynes (Robert Flem- 
yng, Eileen Peel), who despise one an- 
other’s deficiencies but have never faced 
up to their own, the doctor explains that 
self-knowledge and tolerance can lead 
to a good life, “though you will not know 
how good till you come to the end.” The 
honest young mein Rlake) who 
has been Mrs. Chamberlayne’s reluctant 
lover is not a difficult case, but the girl 
who has been Chamberlayne’s mistress 
(Irene Worth) chooses the higher path 
of the spirit and, in searching toward 
“someone or something outside of my- 
self,” fulfills her destiny in a martyr’s 
death. 

While the master physician’s prognosis 
is scarcely original, it gives a compassion- 
ate core to a play that on the surface is 
almost cold in the perfection of its writ- 
ing, the completeness of its self-revela- 
tion, and the constant pressure of its im- 
peccable wit. “The Cocktail Party” is a 
difficult play to listen to, but only because 
it creates a compulsion to let no word es- 
cape unheeded. 


(Cores 


Alive and Kicking (William R. Katzell 
and Ray Golden). Aside from some ex- 
citing dances by Gwen Verdon and Jack 
Cole and the latter’s imaginative chore- 
ography, this disappointing revue rises 
above the mediocre only in fitful flashes. 

David Burns is an indefatigable comic 
who can be funny even when the odds 
are against him, and he is at his best as a 
pompous lecturing author in a zany 
sketch by Jerome Chodorov, or as the 
starring surgeon on a television program 

a combination quiz program and ab- 
dominal operation trumped up by Joseph 
Stein and Henry Morgan of the radio. 
Similarly, Lenore Lonergan—Junior Miss 
size not so long ago and now a buxom, 
attractive comedienne—romps rowdily 
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through the sketches and clowns Harold 
Rome’s satirical song numbers with good 
will and a dubious larynx. But the sum 
of their parts does not equal a real 
good show. 

Theoretically, there may be no baleful 
significance in the fact that it took a 
small army of sketch, lyric, and song 
writers to supply the ingredients for 
“Alive and Kicking.” In practice, how- 
ever, the inspirational broth seems to 
have curdled in direct ratio to the num- 
ber of cooks on hand, 


Dance Me a Song (Dwight Deere 
Wiman, Robert Ross). Like the Wiman 
revues of a better day (the last was the 
“Third Little Show” in 1931), this new 
musical is a slick and handsome affair, 
gay in its Jo Mielziner settings and Irene 
Sharaff costumes and peopled by a stage- 
ful of likable and talented young per- 
formers. Unfortunately, it is also like 
“Alive and Kicking” (see above) in that 
an outsize roster of skit and song writers 
have labored together to produce very 
little that is worth the actors’ energetic 
attention. 

In Joan McCracken’ the show has an 
appealing dancer who can double vali- 
antly if not brilliantly as a comedienne. 
Ann Thomas does a lot better in the 
comedy line. Hope Foye and Babe Hines 
perform their singing chores effectively; 
Lee Goodman and Jimmy Kirkwood 
come up with some fairly amusing trav- 
esties they have written for themselves; 
and there are any number of lively danc- 
ers, including Bob Scheerer, Bob Fosse, 
and Cliff Ferre. 

With one exception, every member of 
the cast is handicapped by songs and/or 
sketches that rarely generate fizz and 
sparkle. Wally Cox solved the problem by 
concentrating on two monologues, both 
of which he has written himself. Cox, 
who has a thriving business in New York 


as a silversmith, was strictly a parlor en- 
tertainer until an actor friend, Marlon 
Brando, persuaded him to turn profes- 
sional. From a successful engagement at 
the Village Vanguard night club, the 
young monologist moved uptown to one 
called the Blue Angel, where Wiman 
spotted him and signed him on for 
“Dance Me a Song.” 

Cox’s assets are a deadpan delivery, 
an accurate ear for dialogue, and a con- 
fidential, conversational approach to an 
event or character. His detached, ineffa- 
bly contemptuous biography of a neigh- 
borhood oaf named Dufo is a fascinating 
and hilariously funny recital. Later Cox 
takes over behind a soda counter, and 
once again a faltering show perks up and 
demands attention. 


The Man (Kermit Bloomgarden). Mel 
Dinelli, creator of radio thrillers and au- 
thor of such successful suspense films as 
“The Window” and “The Spiral Stair- 
case,” has written his first play in the 
same mood of chilled horror. “The Man” 
is also recognizably in the vein of “Night 
Must Fall” and “Kind Lady.” Dinelli’s 
case study of a psychopathic killer is 
guaranteed to keep your hackles stand- 
ing at attention for a good part of the 
evening, and a pair of fine performances 
by Dorothy Gish and Don Hanmer go 
a long way toward making up for the 
slack moments. 

Briefly, this is the story of a good- 
hearted widow who picks up a passing 
stranger to help with a day’s housework. 
It is apparent almost at once to the audi- 
ence that the strange, talkative helper is 
a very sick young man, but the widow 
herself is not suspicious until she discov- 
ers that her protégé has locked all the 
doors and pocketed the keys. 

Dinelli achieves his most terrifying 
effect at this point in his play and after 
that must contrive a series of trick de- 


Fred Feht 
Gish placates a homicidal Hanmer 
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vices to whip up suspense. Jo Mielziner’s 
musty Victorian setting contributes con- 
siderably to the charged atmosphere, and 
director Martin Ritt manages a simula- 
tion of movement even when his char- 
acters haven’t much to do except talk 
to each other. 

Although an excellent cast calls for 
seven actors, only Peggy Ann Garner as 
a brash teen-ager takes more than a few 
minutes from the principals. The veteran 
Miss Gish is both pathetic and complete- 
ly believable whether she is the fussy, 
motherly lady of the house or the frantic 
victim of her own misguided kindness. 
That the comparative newcomer Don 
Hanmer is similarly plausible is, per- 
haps, a more considerable feat. His 
psychopath is not only a complex case 
but far and away the most voluble one 
that ever talked himself into a homicidal 
tizzy. 


The Enchanted (David Lowe and 
Richard Davidson). It is a pretty good 
guess that the admirers of Jean Girau- 
doux’s “The Madwoman of Chaillot” will 
be disappointed in his new play, and that 
the escapist theatergoer will find the 
fantasy both confusing and ultimately 
tedious. Nevertheless, originality and 
adult comment are too rare in the current 
Broadway scene to permit overlooking 
the fact that this French work, adapted 
by Maurice Valency, is illuminated by 
passages of beauty and rare humor. 

This is the story of Isabel (Leueen 
MacGrath) a young schoolteacher who 
encounters a ghost (John Baragrey) in 
the forest outside a French provincial 
town and falls in love with him to the 
dismay of the village elders. The case is 
investigated by an oratorical inspector 
(Malcolm Keen) who proves that the 
ghost is in reality a young murderer who 
has been hiding out in the woods. This 
makes little difference to Isabel. The 
fake ghost promptly becomes a real one 
when the inspector has the boy assassi- 
nated. 

Up to this point Giraudoux and Va- 
lency have kept the fantasy safely in the 
ether, weighting the bubble on occasion 
with ironic swipes at bureaucracy and 
wry observations on man’s earthbound 
estate. But the last act bogs down in a 
struggle for Isabel between Death, the 
ghost, and Life, as represented by the 
girl's eloquent, hardheaded village swain 
(Wesley Addy)—from the Department 
of Weights and Measures. 

While such metaphysical byplay is 
often baffling, George S. Kaufman’s di- 
rection is precise as well as ingenious and 
his players excellent.: Leueen MacGrath 
(Mrs. Kaufman) brings to Isabel a very 
acceptable balance of reality and mysti- 
cism. Contributing to an appreciatively 
tasteful production are Robert Edmond 
Jones’s sets and Francis Poulenc’s antic 
background music. 
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The Cones of Baltimore 


Any important museum in the United 
States would have been delighted to get 
the remarkable collection of art which 
the Cones of Baltimore—Dr. Claribel, 
Frederic W., and Miss Etta—amassed. 
Now valued at $3,000,000, the Cone 
collection was built largely around the 
work of Henri Matisse and contains what 
is considered the single best collection of 
Matisses anywhere. 

Many major museums felt that the 
works of art which literally lined the 


sense of pride and ownership in art it 
had once doubted. 

Viewed today, the Cone collection 
hardly seems very radical. Although the 
Cones bought Picassos in the early 1900s 
(and some for as little as 50 cents 
apiece), they dropped their interest in the 
artist when he entered his Cubist period. 
The Cones particularly loved richness of 
color, with particular emphasis on the 
Oriental style of Matisse. And besides the 
paintings and drawings, the Cones also 
bought fabrics, sculpture, and furniture. 
When they bought beautiful things, it 
was to live with and enjoy them, hence 





Dr. Cone by Picasso, Miss Cone by Matisse 


walls of the three Cone apartments on 
Eutaw Place were “far too good for Balti- 
more.” As a matter of fact, Dr. Claribel, a 
monumental figure who was one of the 
city’s first women graduates in medicine, 
herself doubted Baltimore’s appreciation 
of contemporary art. At her death in 
1929, she left her collection to the Balti- 
more Museum of Art, but it was to be 
transferred only after the death of her 
sister Etta and then only “in the event the 
spirit of appreciation for modern art in 
Baltimore becomes improved.” Frederic, 
who died in 1944, also left his works to 
the Baltimore museum. 

Miss Etta did all she could to educate 
and advance the city’s taste. She worked 
with museum officials, lent her treasures 
freely, and made the Cone apartments 
available to students and experts alike. 
Hence, on her death in August 1949 at 
the age of 78, it become known that the 
Cone collection was going to the Balti- 
more Museum of Art—plus $400,000 for 
a new wing to house it. Last week the 
museum formally opened its show of the 
new acquisitions, and Baltimore felt a 


the crammed condition of their apart- 
ments. 

The money for their art collecting 
came from textiles. Their interest is pre- 
sumed to have come from their cousin, 
the late Gertrude Stein. Long before the 
first world war, Miss Stein and her 
brother showed them Paris and _ intro- 
duced them to all the artistic lights 
who were soon to make _ twentieth- 
century history. Picasso drew a sketch 
of Dr. Claribel, Matisse one’ of Miss 
Etta (see cuts). 

Because of the deep regard with which 
Miss Etta held Matisse, she annually 
sent the great artist a cable on Dec. 31, 
his birthday. This last Dec. 31, the Bal- 
timore Museum of Art did not let Miss 
Etta down. Its director, Mrs. Adelyn 
D. Breeskin, sent Matisse this message: 
“Continuing the custom of our bene- 
factor, Etta Cone, we send you best 
wishes for your birthday.” It was the 
artist’s 80th birthday, and he replied: 
“Happy over our joint feeling of affection 
for Etta Cone. I beg you to accept my 
best wishes for the Baltimore museum.” 
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( )peratic Miscegenation 


When Langston Hughes’s play about 
miscegenation in the South, “Mulatto,” 
ran on Broadway in 1935, the Negro poet 
was praised for his sensitivity and sin- 
cerity but criticized for his lack of unity 
and consequent loss of driving force. 
Last week, Hughes's latest version of 
“Mulatto,” the libretto for an opera 
titled “The Barrier” with music by Jan 
Meyerowitz, received its world premiére 
in New York. And this time there was 
driving force aplenty and (for opera, at 
least) highly effective staging. 

“The Barrier” was presented by the 
Columbia Theater Associates of Columbia 
University and the Columbia Opera 
Workshop. Two alert organizations which 
make use of professionals and nonprofes- 
sionals, graduates and undergraduates, 
they gave the opera one of their superior 
productions. 

“The Barrier” tells the story of Thomas 
Norwood, a white Georgia plantation 





Miss Rahn and Elmer in“The Barrie1 


owner, and of his Negro housekeeper, 
Cora, and of their children, Bert, Sally, 
and William. It is Bert, educated in the 
North, who brings the affairs of this un- 
fortunate ménage to the inevitable cli- 
max. He refuses to accept his status 
(unrecognized by either black or white 
worlds), finally kills his father, and frus- 
trates a lynch-mad mob by shooting him- 
self. 

Meyerowitz’s score for the opera is not 
nearly so strong as Hughes’s libretto or 
the staging of the whole. While effective 
here and there—principally in the music 
for Cora—it is too often monotonously 
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and pointlessly discordant. German-born, 
Meyerowitz is now a member of the 
opera department at the Berkshire Music 
Center, where his one-acter, “Simoon,” 
was produced last summer. 

But it was really Muriel Rahn as Cora 
who did the most to make “The Bar- 
rier” the music-theater it was. Miss Rahn, 
one of the Carmens in the Broadway pro- 
duction “Carmen Jones,” sang and acted 
the hapless Cora with distinction, com- 
passion, and sincerity. Paul Elmer as 
Norwood and Robert Goss as Bert were 
adequate. The youthful Mattiwilda 
Dobbs as Sally was outstanding. 


Rosita From Chile 


It took Rosita Serrano a long time and 
a lot of trouble to make her debut in 
the United States, but last week—about 
ten years later than she had planned the 
event—fiery Rosita finally made it. She 
came into the Cotillion Room of the Hotel 
Pierre in New York on a four-week con- 
tract with an option for two weeks more. 
The option was picked up three days 
after she opened. On March 8, Miss 
Serrano will open at the Copa City in 
Miami Beach for another four weeks 
with a two-week option—and at a weekly 
wage of $3,000. 

Neither management had ever heard 
her in person. All they had to judge by 
were her two London Record albums 
(“Café Continental” and “Rosita Serrano 
Sings Rhythms of South America”), both 
best-sellers in England, and the glowing 
reports they had gotten from people who 
had heard Rosita on the Continent and 
in South America. 

Judging by the impact Miss Serrano 
made on her first American audiences, 
it looks now as if the Pierre and the 
Miami Beach night club knew what they 
were doing. Rosita the singer has a real 
voice, superior to that generally associ- 
ated with night clubs (in Europe she 
is usually presented in theaters). Rosita 
the personality is a dyed redhead who is 
gowned magnificently and who appears 
to be completely in control of any situ- 
ation. And she is particularly effective 
when she plays her own accompaniments 
on the guitar, an instrument she, a 
Chilean, has played since she was a child. 

Miss Serrano originally planned to 
come to the United States in 1939, just 
after she had made her mark as one of 
the most popular entertainers in Ger- 
many. The daughter of the Chilean opera 
singer Sofia del Campo, she had gone to 
Berlin in 1937 to join her mother. Not 
widely experienced as a professional en- 
tertainer (she made her formal debut in 
Lisbon the year before), she wangled a 
spot at the Winter Garden in Berlin, 
was a hit, made best-selling records for 
Telefunken, sang concerts, and became 
a sensation in less than a year. 

But the problems of wartime travel 





David Workman 
Rosita and her guitar, hired unseen 


kept Rosita from the United States in 
1939. And visa troubles (brought on by 
her stay in Germany until 1942 and by 
her immense popularity there under the 
Nazis) delayed her arrival last year. It 
was not until last October that she finally 
got her clearance, She stayed in Ger- 
many, she says, because she was a Chile- 
an national (Chile did not break rela- 
tions with Germany until 1943) and be- 
cause her money and career were there. 
“The people who make money with me, 
they didn’t want me to go,” she explains. 
“I didn’t know any better. I didn’t know 
I was being used. I was a Chilean sing- 
er—not a German.” 

Rosita was born Esther Aldunate del 
Campo, but because of her mother’s rep- 
utation as an opera singer, she took the 
name of a good friend for professional 
use. Miss Serrano reads no music, making 
her arrangements by ear. She describes 
her voice this way: “Some days I can 
sing notes higher than the piano has 
them. I can go all the way down to the 
floor on other days. But I don’t know 
notes.” 


Voices of the Past 


Ghosts sang at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York last week—ghosts of 
the Golden Age, recaptured for the pres- 
ent through phonograph records. And 
what was more, a capacity house paid 
to hear a full evening of the rare and 
unusual disks which recaptured in voice 
and spirit such bygone stars as Caruso, 
Melba, Tetrazzini, McCormack, Chalia- 
pin, Homer, and Schumann-Heink. 

Nor were just the dead represented. 
Early recordings of living artists such as 
Edward Johnson, Lucrezia Bori, Gio- 
vanni Martinelli, Giuseppe DeLuca, and 
Amelita Galli-Curci were also played, 
with Johnson, Martinelli, and DeLuca 
present in the flesh to take their bows. 
And as a visual help in recapturing the 
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past, pictures of the singers were flashed 
on a huge screen, and some of the artists’ 
costumes were modeled on the stage. 

The producer of this unusual concert— 
which many box-office wisemen predicted 
would sell, at best, only half the house— 
was Wally Butterworth. Radio fans 
know him as the co-host (with Parks 
Johnson) on the original Vox Pop show. 
Record collectors know him as one of 
the most avid of their group. But ever- 
growing numbers are now meeting him 
through his two radio programs, both 
titled Voices That Live (ABC, Satur- 
day, 10-10:30 p.m. EST; Sunday, 4- 
4:30 p.m. EST), on which he plays se- 
lections from his collection of approxi- 
mately 6,000 records. 

The Voices That Live concert at the 
Metropolitan grew out of three smaller 
ones last year which drew so well that 
Butterworth was encouraged to try the 
Met. In the near future, Voices That 
Live will go on the road, being already 
scheduled in Baltimore on Feb. 9 and in 
Boston on Feb. 21. 

Butterworth bought his first record 
when he was about 16. It was a Caruso MODEL 103 
disk, and he went on from it to recordings ONLY 
of most of the other great singers whom "-_ 


he would hear when the Metropolitan 
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and for a while even tried a career as an 
opera singer. 

By 1929, however, he had turned to 
radio. Voices That Live grew out of a 
period he spent two years ago filling in 
an early-morning radio spot. He played 
some old Harry Lauder records as an 
experiment, and the reception spurred 
him to continue playing the voices of 














the great old-timers. 


Newsweek— Ed Wergeles 


Butterworth: Old records, new career 
January 30, 1950 
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N THE December 12, 1949 issue, Newsweek gave 
I its readers a relentless appraisal of how much the 
U. S. citizen really pays in taxes. Even to the initiated, 
this story came as a shocker. 

We knew, of course, that this Special Report, and 
its companion piece following a week later on the 
question of whether taxes are killing our economy, 
was likely to be one of the most talked-about stories 
to appear in Newsweek in a long time. But we were 
not prepared for the flood of letters that began less 
than two days after the issue was distributed. 

They came from individuals, professional men, 
government officials, and from corporations. They 
were almost universally complimentary, many letters 
running to two packed pages. ‘‘A public service for 
which I want to express thanks,” said one. “Newsweek 
is to be congratulated,”’ wrote another. “Clearest pic- 


ture of the tax story we have ever seen,” a third told us. 


And in every letter came a request for reprints, 
many for quantities in the tens of thousands. Today, 
reprints of this Special Report are crowding a million 
and all are being distributed without charge. 

To Newsweek, it was more than publishing courte’; 
but a matter of public service. This story had to be 
written. There was a real need for full understanding 
of one of the gravest situations facing the nation 
today. It had to be written, and Newsweek came 
through ... to receive the thanks of deeply-concerned 
people everywhere. 

As an object lesson in keen editorial enterprise and 
alertness, this tax story stands by itself. But through: 
out 1949 there have been many other events which 
may be set apart as signal points in Newsweek's un- 
matched service of news understanding. The recent 
story of the Red A-Bomb is one. 

Back in ’48, when the United States set off its fifth 
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ALERTNESS 


...4 report from Newsweek 


atom bomb at Eniwetok, there was no attending 
publicity. But at the time, Newsweek's Periscope gave 
readers the reason for Number Five. Eighteen months 
later, on September 23, 1949, President Truman told 
the world what the Russians had finally succeeded in 
doing . .. but Newsweek readers knew of it in July. 

And then, within a week of the White House 
announcement, Newsweek came out with a complete 
eight-page report in the Octoler 3, 1949 issue cover- 
ing in detail every aspect of this disquieting event. 

Again, because Britain’s currency crisis deeply af- 
fects the Newsweek reader, Newsweek gave him more 
than just a capsule summary of it. He not only was in- 
formed four months in advance that the pound would 
be devalued, but had the complete story, background, 
significance and world consequences of the devalua- 
tion three days after the news was headlined. 

For Newsweek believes that the adult reader, once 
he understands an issue, is fully equipped to make up 
his own mind. Newsweek’s goal is to present the news 
and its significance clearly, concisely and in perspec- 
tive, and to handle the whole with forthrightness, 
impartiality and integrity. 

As we look back over the year we can recall many 
more fruits of Newsweek’s editorial alertness and 
unexcelled contacts with those who make the news. 
For example, there is the Newsweek Business Depart- 
ment’s prognosis of ‘‘no-depression’”’ being confirmed 
-.. its stories on Industry’s greats such as Greenewalt 
of DuPont and Sarnoff of RCA, its news beat on the 
renaissance of Pittsburgh, and the story of Wall Street 
20 years afterward. 

You will recall Foreign’s timely report from Ger- 
many on the hotly disputed dismantling of industry, 
and from the U.S.S.R. on the upswing of Anti- 
Semitism. You will remember Medicine’s masterful 


" story on social drinking ... Muasic’s Marian Anderson 


and Artur Rubenstein. 


And there were the thoughtful appraisals of today’s 
issues by commentators Moley, Lindley, Spaatz and 
Hazlitt . .. Newsweek’s justly famous signed columns 
of editorial opinion. Typical of their keen, penetrating 
analyses was the Spaatz column “Gambling with 
Security,’’ in the December 5th issue, now known in 
U. S. Air Force headquarters as a “$50,000,000 item” 
since a day later the military allotted that amount for 
construction of a defense radar network that Gen. 
Spaatz had urged in his column. 

From such evidence, this twelfth year of Newsweek 
may be judged a good year. And by these accomplish- 
ments of the past can we measure what may be ex- 
pected of us and from us in the future. Because, with 
every turn of events Newsweek learns more, con- 
tinually refining and developing its publishing pre- 
scription for service to be able to help more responsible 
citizens know the full facts and their significance. 

For if ever a broader news understanding was 
needed as a foundation for an aroused public opinion, 
it is in the coming era. “What lies ahead next year— 
five—ten—twenty years from now... what will hap- 
pen to me?” is the question increasingly raised as 
tension of nations and new philosophies rise to per- 
plex and confuse. 

Through all this, Newsweek is performing a pub- 
lishing service that more and more people have come 
to believe in. It is one of the rewards of honesty, of 
integrity, of alertness . . 
in the days ahead. 


. and our greatest challenge 
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INDUSTRY: 
"49 ‘Bests’ 


Last week the New York trade paper 
Film Daily published its version of the 
ten best films released during the twelve- 
month period between Nov. 1, 1948, and 
Oct. 31, 1949. The decisions resulted 
from the paper’s 28th annual poll of the 
nation’s newspaper and magazine film 
critics—which for the past eight years has 
also permitted radio film reviewers to 
cast ballots. A total vote of 416 divided 
the top honors as follows: 

1—The Snake Pit (Twentieth Century- 
Fox) 

2—The Red Shoes (Eagle Lion-Rank) 

3—A Letter to Three Wives (Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox) 

4—Champion (United 
Plays) 

5—The Stratton Story (M-G-M) 

6—Come to the Stable (Twentieth 
Century-Fox) 

7—Home of the Brave (United Artists- 
Screen Plays) 

8—Command Decision (M-G-M) 

9—The Heiress (Paramount) 

10—Pinky (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


Artists-Screen 


REVIEWS: 
New Films 


The Hasty Heart (Warner Bros.). 
Whatever John Patrick’s 1945 Broadway 
show may have lacked in magnitude of 
theme, it made up in emotional wallop. 
And Ranald MacDougall’s screen adap- 
tation of a doomed and pitifully misan- 
thropic Scottish soldier’s last days in a 
Burma hospital handles the original story 
so as to moisten handkerchiefs. 

Advancing through Burmese jungles 
with a British detachment on the last day 
of the war, Cpl. Lachie MacLachlen 
(Richard Todd) clings desperately to his 
own “perrsonal prroperty”’—a set of bag- 
pipes—and a lonely pride born of a friend- 
less upbringing. Struck by a Jap shell in 
the last moments of fighting, he is evacu- 
ated to a base hospital where a damaged 
kidney is successfully removed. At first 
only the doctors and Sister Margaret (Pa- 
tricia Neal), a personable and sympa- 
thetic ward nurse, know that his other 
kidney is defective and he will die in a 
week or so. 

Ordered to make Lachie’s last days as 
pleasant as possible, the Scotsman’s ward- 
mates find his surly defensive behavior— 
and his constantly skirling bagpipe— 
virtually impossible to live with. As 
“Yank,” a malaria-ridden American GI, 
Ronald Reagan comes to dislike him al- 
most as much as he did his own Scottish 
grandfather. Except for a Basuto Negro 
(Orlando Martins) who speaks no Eng- 
lish, the other inmates, a Cockney (How- 
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Nurse Neal and patients inspect Todd’s kilt 


ard Crawford), an Australian (Ralph 
Michael), and a New Zealander (John 
Sherman) find it equally difficult to be- 
friend a man whose only social asset is 
that he is dying. It takes a birthday 
party, for which Sister Maragaret per- 
suades them to present Lachie with a 
complete Highland outfit, kilt and all, to 
teach him what real friendship is all 
about. 

As Sister Margaret, who provides the 
temporarily renovated Scot with one of 
his last moments of happiness by accept- 
ing his left-handed proposal of marriage, 
Miss Neal handles her somewhat mater- 
nal role with winning sincerity. Reagan 
and his fellow patients achieve an off- 
hand naturalness that maintains them 
as distinct individuals rather than the 
conventional types to which their patent- 
ly representative nationalities might easily 
have relegated them. Even the Basuto 
warrior comes to life without benefit of 
language. 

But the most impressive aspect of 
“Heart” is the stature of Todd’s perform- 
ance in his first screen role. Under the 
double handicap of Scottish burr and 
bagpipe playing, neither of which came 
naturally to a not especially musical Eng- 
lishman, he makes Lachie equally be- 
lievable as a genuinely tragic figure and 
as a humorously dour Scot with a tradi- 
tional reluctance to reveal the secret of 
what is worn under the kilt. 
> During the filming of “The Hasty 
Heart” Richard Todd was stoic enough 
about bagpipes to decline Reagan’s sug- 
gestion that he wear earmuffs while he 
learned to play. His appearance in a kilt 
—donned for the first time in the current 
picture—required similar moral courage. 


But Lachie’s burr was not altogether new 
to an actor who had served eighteen 
months with the Dundee Repertory The- 
ater in Scotland. His army role came 
more naturally. Todd served for more 
than six years during the war, first as a 
captain in the British Commandos and 
later with the parachute troops. He was 
one of the first to bail out over France 
on D Day. 


Davy Crockett, Indian Scout (United 
Artists). There are no statistics available 
to prove that this unabashedly old-school 
scalp-and-wagon-train epic sets any rec- 
ord for the number of Indians and United 
States cavalrymen shown biting the dust. 
But enough powder does get burned dur- 
ing its frenetic 71 minutes to keep a 
pretty dog-eared story rolling along like 
a runaway stagecoach. 

The Davy Crockett of the title (George 
Montgomery) and his good-Indian friend 
Red Hawk (Philip Reed) have discov- 
ered that a disturbingly large number of 
bad Indians are about to go on the war- 
path. This, of course, bodes ill for a 
wagon train, complete with cavalry es- 
cort, that is just setting out through hos- 
tile territory. Matters grow no better 
when a pretty St. Louis schoolteacher 
(Ellen Drew), who joins the convoy and 
falls in love with Red Hawk, turns out to 
be a spy. Indeed, she is the loyal half- 
caste daughter of the bad-Indian chief. 

The resulting ambush is a bit too much 
for the cavalry commander (Addison 
Richards), standing in need, as he does, 
of a refresher course in Indian fighting. 
But naturally it doesn’t daunt Crockett or 
Red Hawk. 

Miss Drew turns square. 
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The Nevadan (Columbia). Decked out 
in the subdued, ruddy tones of Cinecolor, 
Columbia’s latest horse opera plays down 
gunplay and hard riding in favor of 
laborious plot complications. Conse- 
quently it lacks the guileless exuberance 
that keeps Davy Crockett’s battle with 
the Indians in high gear (see above). 
And even popcorn-matinee fans may find 
parts of it just plain tedious. 

Briefly, Randolph Scott appears as a 
United States marshal looking for a 
quarter of a million in stolen gold. For- 
rest Tucker serves as his surly but unsin- 
ister quarry. A girl (Dorothy Malone) 
and her gold-mad scoundrel of ‘a father 
(George Macready), among others, fur- 
ther befuddle a manhunt neither bloody, 
convincing, nor especially suspenseful. 


South Sea Sinner (Universal Interna- 
tional) is an artless slab of tropical trivia 
set in that unidentifiable land where men 
are men and 90 per cent of the women 
are Sadie Thompson. In this case Sadie 
is called Coral and is played by Shelley 
Winters with an earnest attempt to heat 
up the humid little story that involves her 
with a villain (Luther Adler) and two 
slightly soiled heroes (MacDonald Carey, 
Frank Lovejoy) in a waterfront café. 
Miss Winters’s tactics involve a relaxing 
gamut of slinking and slouching about 
the premises and a number of costumes 
artfully designed for Coral’s comfort and 
her customers’ delight. In this last mat- 
ter, at least, the customers have no cause 
for complaint. 





Shelley Winters dressed comfortably 
January 30, 1950 
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... from cab-to-caboose radio 
telephones on fast freights . .. 
to the luxuriously appointed 
coaches, Pullmans and lounges 
of Mo-Pac’s ultra-modern 
streamlined Eagles. 





. . the oldest line west of the 
Mississippi River constantly 
adds the newest in facilities to 
make travel and shipping 
faster, better and safer. 
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Well-Neglected Genius 


Two years ago English critics could 
seriously argue that the novel as an art 
form was finished.* This year they are 
taking it back. One of the reasons is the 
belated recognition of the work of Arthur 
Joyce Lunel Cary, who at the age of 61 is 
now ranked by some of his countrymen 
with Tolstoy, Fielding, and Defoe. 

There has never been anything quite 
like the current enthusiasm for Cary’s 
novels. The superlatives that are heaped 
upon his books are heartfelt; they have 
the unmistakable ring of sincerity; they 
come from all kinds and classes of critics, 
right and left, high-brow and low-brow. 

There is certainly no question that 
Cary has been well neglected in the 
United States. No less than four of his 
novels have received American printings 
since 1936, without customer acceptance 
or critical acclaim. This week the Book- 
of-the-Month Club announced as its Feb- 
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fortune, he says succinctly: “The Irish 
rebellion ruined my family and we were 
forced to sell Castle Cary. I am very 
fond of the Irish people, but not of their 
politics.” 

In 1913, during the Balkan War, he 
enlisted in the Montenegrin Army as a 
private. He went to the front before he 
got his uniform and was hiding in the 
fort at Antivari (in what is now Bar, 
Yugoslavia) when it was blown up. He 
was arrested as a spy, but “fortunately a 
small group from the British Red Cross 
turned up within a few hours and their 
leader, Martin Leake (who later won two 
Victoria Crosses), gained my release.” 
Cary then tried to work for the better- 
ment of the Irish peasantry, but gave it 
up after a few months and joined the 
Nigerian Political Service. 

This placed him in the midst of the 
jungle fighting of the first world war, 
when he joined the West African Frontier 
Force. He fought through the Came- 
roons campaign, was wounded at Mora 





Acme 


Joyce Cary at work: The Book-of-the-Month Club was six years late 


ruary choice Cary’s “The Horse’s Mouth.” 
It had been published in England six 
years ago. This is precisely the sort of 
irony that Cary writes best about. 
Old Master: Cary is a thin, soft- 
spoken individual with sensitive, rather 
melancholy features, who looks like a 
stage Englishman and lives the way one 
imagines a great novelist should. He was 
born in Derry, Ireland, in 1889, of a long 
line of wealthy English squires, raised by 
his grandmothers after the death of his 
mother in his boyhood, educated at Ox- 
ford (history and law), and studied art 
in Edinburgh and Paris. Of the family 


*Some of the arguments: Joyce and Proust carried 
the novel to a point beyond which further develop- 
ment was impossible; first-person documentary nar- 
ratives filled the place fiction once occupied; fiction, 
basically individualistic, had no place in a socialist or 
semisocialist society (the novel was no longer im- 
portant in Russia). 
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Mountain, returned to political duty as 
magistrate and executive officer in the 
remote district of Borgou, and then, 
suffering from dysentery and bronchitis, 
was invalided out of the political service 
shortly after the war. He married a 
daughter of Sir Frederick Ogilvie and 
settled in a four-storied Victorian brick 
house in Oxford where he has lived ever 
since. 

Nowadays Cary reads his mail in bed 
at 8:30, eats a Continental breakfast at 
9:30, and dictates to one of his two sec- 
retaries until lunchtime. He walks after 
lunch “and then, if the spirit moves me, 
more writing, sometimes until late at 
night.” His close friends are the critic 
Lord David Cecil and the witty Sir Alan 
(A. P. H.) Herbert. 

His four sons cost him very little to 


educate: “They all won scholarships. The 
first three to Oxford and the youngest to 
Cambridge.” Cary has two grandsons 
and 22 nieces and nephews. His wife 
died last year. A Swiss housekeeper looks 
after him, and his only constant compan- 
ion is his big cat, Zampli. 

Career: Cary began to write immedi- 
ately after the first world war, but was 
dissatisfied with his work, set himself to 
studying the old masters, and mastered 
“not literary technique, but a new educa- 
tion, in philosophy, history, and politics.” 
He published his first book in 1932. 
Thereafter his works appeared steadily, 
respectfully noticed at home but not re- 
ceiving much acclaim, for more than ten 
years—novels of Africa, like “The African 
Witch” and “Mister Johnson,” or works 
of political science, like “The Case for 
African Freedom” or “Power in Men.” 

The character who forced a critical re- 
examination of Joyce Cary was a cook 
named Sara Monday. The book that 
brought all his previous books back to 
life was “Herself Surprised,” first pub- 
lished in 1941. It presented one of the 
great characters of English fiction. The 
servant girl who married Mr. Matthew 
Monday, twenty years older than herself, 
was one of the great creations of the 
English imagination, as honest as Moll 
Flanders, but with a bland self-righteous- 
ness that kept her, in her own eyes at 
least, always on the right side of re- 
spectability, moralizing with a mixture of 
worldly half-wisdom and genuine pene- 
tration, childishly simple and affection- 
ately shrewd, a good cook, a hard worker, 
deceptively good-hearted and _transpar- 
ently self-seeking, enjoying her house, 
her fine clothes, her eight servants, her 
children, and herself; happy in her good 
fortune and, after her disgrace, enjoying 
her return to the kitchen—a great woman. 

“Herself Surprised” carried Sara 
through the ups and downs of her life 
with Mr. Monday and through her flirta- 
tion with the wealthy Mr. Hickson, her 
husband’s benefactor (“And then he be- 
gan admiring my frock, which was a 
Russian blouse all ruffled down the front, 
lifting the ruffles and pretending to see 
how they were sewn to the bodice, but 
really to touch me. I did not think that 
I liked it, and yet I thought, what harm 
if he enjoys it, poor little man.”) It in- 
cluded her tempestuous life with an art- 
ist, Gulley Jimson, after Monday’s death 
—“I was a head taller and my arm was 
as thick as his neck”—the rich nudes that 
he painted of her, their battles—“I tried 
to push past him and at once he hit me 
on the nose with his fist’—and her un- 
changed quiet candor and humility when, 
as blameless as ever, she sets out for jail. 
“I was shocked by the prison clothes, and 
the way I was treated, as if I were a 
criminal. Now I see that I am a criminal, 
just like the others . . . So perhaps some 
who read this book may take warning 
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Cary also paints: Sons George and Tristram, and Mrs. Cary and Peter 


and ask themselves before it is too late 
what they really are and why they be- 
have as they do.” 

Artist: The second volume of her 
story, “To Be a Pilgrim,” dealt less with 
Sara and more with her last wealthy 
patron, an aged eccentric named Wilcher. 
In “The Horse’s Mouth” Sara’s painter 
friend Jimson truly comes into his own. 
If Sara is the embodiment of British 
lower-middle-class morality, Jimson is an 
embodiment of British imaginative and 
creative life. The subject which, in 
Cary’s mind, unites all the books of the 
series (he is now writing the fourth, 
called “Prisoner of Grace”) is imagina- 
tion, and Gulley Jimson is all imagina- 
tion, fevered and restless, projecting 
colossal Blake-like pictures of the Fall, or 
the Creation, with little balloons like 
those in comic strips carrying the words 
of the characters. Some of the imagina- 
tion is diseased; most of it is embittered; 
but all of it is struggling to infuse thought 
and emotion through the opaque surface 
of poverty, and sometimes it succeeds. 

Jimson is frazzled and untidy, mean, 
unscrupulous, gifted, wild, dangerous, 
petty, and discordant. And yet, like Sara, 
he in his own way grants a sort of total 
remission of sins to the whole human 
race. As a characterization, some readers 
may not think that he can be compared 
with Sara Monday, but in terms of Eng- 
lish fiction, the ebb and flow of the ideas 
embodied in it, he is almost more signifi- 
cant. For modern English literature is 
filled with its romantic artists, the spirit- 
ual heirs of Blake and Shelley and Keats 
and Byron, the pure type of the solitary 
rebel culminating, perhaps, in James 
Joyce’s portrait of Stephen Dedalus. 
Whatever else they are, these sensitive 
and prophetic beings are martyrs to so- 
ciety; they are the heroes. 


January 30, 1950 


At the beginning of “The Horse’s 
Mouth” Jimson has just been released 
from jail, where he has been confined for 
his threats on the life of Mr. Hickson. He 
is now 67 years old, bald and with holes 
in his shoes, ailing, irritable, but still 
possessing an awesome vitality. 

The thread of story that holds this 
volume together is his attempt to get 
back some of his old nudes that Sara still 
has, to cadge more support from Hick- 
son, and to find another patron. Its high 
point is pure slapstick, a Mack Sennett 
interlude in which he invades the apart- 
ment of a possible patron and patroness 
during their visit to America, and loots 
the place while he works intermittently 
on a vast wall painting of Lazarus, a 
mighty concept of which, fortunately or 
unfortunately, only the vast feet are 
finished by the time the owners return. 

Life of the Mind: Jimson is cruel, 
desperate, funny, and, before his book 
is finished, he is a murderer. But his 
descent is not rapid nor his progress 
simple. The life of his mind is vivid and 
dramatic as his outward life is monot- 
onously frustrating or hysterically hilari- 
ous; his hero is William Blake (he is con- 
stantly soliciting money for a nonexistent 
Blake memorial) and his memory teems 
with quotations from Blake’s poems that 
are somehow startlingly inappropriate. 
But, above all, he sees pictures every- 
where, in the low tide on the Thames, 
the elbow of a barmaid, a moonrise that 
makes houses look like lumps of coal “like 
a working model of the earth before 
somebody thought of dirt.” 

His very sympathy occurs to him pic- 
torially. When a girl says to him, “I hate 
God. It isn’t fair to make a girl and give 
her a face like mine,” the old rascal re- 
flects: “I saw all the deaf, blind, ugly, 
cross-eyed, limp-legged, bulge-headed, 
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bald, and crooked girls in the world, sit- 
ting on little white mountains, and weep- 
ing tears like sleet.” 

There is a lot of fine new reading in 
Cary for those who had about given up 
and gone back to books of pure informa- 
tion. (THe Horse’s Mourn. By Joyce 
Cary. 311 pages. Harpers. $3.) 


Other Books = 


OVERTURE TO OvERLORD. By Lt. Gen. 
Sir Frederick Morgan. 302 pages. Double- 
day. $3.50. The recollections and com- 
ments of the British general who was in 
charge of the preliminary planning of 
the invasion of Europe—Operation Over- 
lord—told with a good deal of British 
after-dinner-speaker geniality, but with 
some enlightening glimpses of such peo- 
ple as General Eisenhower, Gen. Walter 
Bedell Smith, Lord Mountbatten, Win- 
ston Churchill, Anthony J. Drexel Biddle 
Jr., and President Roosevelt. 

Tue Vintace. By Anthony West. 310 
pages. Houghton Mifflin. $3. A first novel 
by the son of H. G. Wells. Attempting to 
examine the contemporary conscience, 
West reviews the life of an English 
colonel who helped sentence a Nazi war 
criminal to death and subsequently com- 
mitted suicide because of the act. The 
thesis on the whole is less than illumi- 
nating, since the author’s method of pre- 
senting it is muddy to a degree. 

STRINDBERG. By Berita M. E. Morten- 
sen and Brian W. Downs. 234 pages. 
Cambridge University Press. $2.75. The 
great Swedish dramatist is not nearly so 
interesting in this compact study as he 
seemed in Elizabeth Sprigge’s melodra- 
matic biography published last year. 
These two authors have reversed the em- 
phasis, mentioned the scandals and 
breakdowns only in passing, and devoted 
most of their book to Strindberg’s writing. 

THE ASSYRIAN AND OTHER Stories. By 
William Saroyan. 276 pages. Harcourt, 
Brace. $3.50. The first collection of this 
writer’s shorter fiction to appear in six 
years. The volume contains eleven stories 
of varying mood and setting (several of 
which have appeared in magazine form), 
as well as a long introduction in which 
Saroyan gives a frank history (commercial 
and otherwise) of each story, as well as his 
problems as a writer. The introduction, 
like the stories, is typical Saroyan fare. 

Mary O’Grapy . By Mary Lavin. 392 
pages. Atlantic-Little, Brown. $3. A 
sentimental novel about Irish mother- 
hood. by the author of “The House in 
Clewe Street.” The central character is 
a warm, strong-minded country girl who 
marries a Dubliner and settles down in 
that city to raise a brood of five. Trouble 
is her lot as in rapid succession her hus- 
band dies, two of her children are killed 
in an air crash, another goes insane, and 
still another makes an unhappy marriage. 
She is undaunted throughout, however. 
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Serves Famous 
Biological Laboratory 


Pitman-Moore Company, Division of 
Allied Laboratories, Inc., recently cele- 
z brated its 50th 
anniversary as a 
producer of 
biologicals and 
pharmaceuticals 
for human and 
veterinary use. 
® Its plants at 
Zionsville, Ind., 
(shown above) 
and Indiana- 
polis are 
equipped with 
15 Frick ma- 
chines totaling 
92 tons of re- 
frigeration. 
These are used 
for air condi- 
tioning, proc- 
essing and stor- 
age work. In- 
stallation by 
Piman-Meore Co, Uses Hayes Brothers, 

15 Frick Machines Inc., Frick Dis- 
tributors at Indianapolis. 

Let us quote on your cooling needs 
now. 


WAYNESBORO, PENNA fs O 


Also Builders of Power Farming and Sawmill Machinery 






5-Hp. Frick Unit = 
Cooling Alcohol 








Two of the Eight Ammonia poe nm Units 
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Dynamic Government 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


HE most unusual thing about Presi- 
Teaent Truman’s message on the 
State of the Union was its capacity to 
gull the gullible. It was carefully de- 
signed to hide a tremendous program 
of socialization behind a_ glittering 
cascade-of pretty words about freedom 
and opportunity. This is not a new 
trick in politics. The amazing thing is 
that it still works with some people. 

One editorial pulpit pro- 
nounced it to be “the finest 
expression of national char- 
acter and purpose which has 
come from the White House 
since the time of Theodore 
Roosevelt.” The message 
had, according to the same 
source, the “spirit” of “dy- 
namic America.” 

The dynamic America 
the. President was talking 
about was an America which, despite 
the blundering of government, grew 
through the spirit of individual effort. 
It grew because daring and inventive 
people found opportunity and made 
the most of it. And because it grew in 
the past through such forces, it is as- 
sumed that a government which pro- 
poses to burden and shackle such 
forces can claim the right to lead us 
to new frontiers. 


HE President uses the good word 
T “opportunity,” it is true. But a care- 
ful reading of the message shows that 
opportunity to the President means an 
opportunity for the government to 
thrust itself forward as the source of 
bounty and the fulfiller of dreams. 
This is not the treasured sense in which 
opportunity is known to Americans. 
It is a new and strange design which 
hides the grasping hand of political 
power and the blight of statism. 

So let us tear away the bright wrap- 
pings of the message and look at the 
substance. For after two or three 
thousand words, with which everyone 
can agree, come the same old specifi- 
cations of the Truman program. 

The Taft-Hartley Act must be re- 
pealed and something else, cut to the 
specifications of labor leaders, must be 
enacted. 

We must have the Brannan plan, 
which combines new regimentation 
and new supports for nonperishables 
and straight handouts for perishables. 
This is, it should be noted, a proposal 





to subsidize every grocery bill in the 
nation at a vast cost, the dimensions of 
which neither the President nor Sec- 
retary Brannan will discuss. 

We must have housing for low- and 
middle-income people at a rate which 
is substantially a subsidy for every 
renter. 

We must have more and more great 
power projects to provide electricity, 
irrigation, and other benefits 
to be paid for in the far dis- 
tant future. 

We must have valley au- 
thorities virtually to domi- 
nate the states, counties, and 
the economic life of great 
regions. 

Social security must be 
increased. 

We must have socialized 
medicine under government 
direction and at public expénse. 

We must have more and more Fed- 
eral grants to the states, notably for 
schools. 

We must have a civil-rights pro- 
gram which at least a fourth of our 
states regard as an invasion of their 
constitutional liberty. 

We must have no foolish efforts to 
reduce budgetary items. In_ short, 
deficit financing must be accepted as 
a fixed policy. 

And if more money must be raised 
by taxation, we must soak the people 
who are now paying. The Truman 
program suggests no readjustment of 
the burden. 

We must not meanwhile forget our 
continuing foreign obligations. 

The cost of all this is only dimly to 
be seen. Senator Taft estimates “gra- 
tuitous payments” in the budget for 
this fiscal year at more than $6,000,- 
000,000 and next year at about the 
same figure. 

As I have noted previously in this 
space, the cost of this program in 
terms of money would ultimately put 
our national expenditures at $100,- 
000,000,000. It would, moreover, cost 
us the kind of civilization under which 
a truly dynamic America grew. 


NE might ask the President as well 
QO as his editorial admirers a simple 
question. If, under our American sys- 
tem, we have done so well in the past 
50 years, why should we try the Tru- 
man system in the next 50 years? 
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The best way to put the 


F you re interested in the best way to put 

the heat on coal in order to turn it into 
coke, with the desired qualities for iron 
and steel production, just call on Koppers. 

For Koppers Company has designed and 
built most of the coke-oven plants in the 
Western Hemisphere. Koppers knows how 
to design them, how to build them, so that 
carbonization is achieved in the least pos- 
sible time with minimum consumption of 
fuel. 

Look at the picture, for instance. It 
shows a part of the new coke-oven plant 
recently completed by Koppers for Wheel- 





heat on coal 


ing Steel Corporation. These Koppers- 
Becker Underjet Ovens are underfired with 
coke-oven gas and equipped with waste- 
gas recirculation. The entire new plant of 
106 ovens can carbonize 2594 net tons of 
coal a day. 

Perhaps Koppers Company can help 
you perform some specialized engineering 
. anything from 
building a small chemical plant to a com- 
pletely integrated steel plant. Why not get 
in touch with us? Koppers Company, Inc., 
Engineering and Construction Division, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


and construction job. . 


| KOPPERS | ENGINEERING AND CONSTRUCTION 


Designing and building coke-oven plants, gas apparatus, steel plants and other industrial structures are just 
a few of the ways in which Koppers serves industry and you. Koppers also produces chemicals from coal. 
It manufactures couplings, roofing, paving materials, piston rings. It is a leader in the wood-preserving in- 
dustry. There are many Koppers products or services that will help your business. 
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NOTED THROAT SPECIALISTS REPORT on 30-Day Test of Camel smokers... 


Not one single case of throat 
nritation due x smoking CAMEL S! | 


Yes, these were the findings of noted throat specialists after a total of 2,470 weekly examinations 
of the throats of hundreds of men and women who smoked Camels—and only Camels—for 30 consecutive days. 
















Meet 


secretary: 





ALTHOUGH SHE’S SMOKED many 
brands, Rita changes to Camels for 
her 30-Day Test. Like the other 
smokers in the test, her throat is 
examined every week by a specialist. 
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AH! SATURDAY—OFFICE CLOSED! Off 30TH DAY...FINAL EXAMINATION! Her 
to the tennis courts. Rita calls time- doctor reports no sign of throat 


f 
IT’S FUN! Smoke Camels out for a Camel and confides: “Iam __irritation due to smoking Camels! 
and only Camels—for delighted to be making the test. Rita remarks: “And smoking is 
30 days. Compare them in Every Camel tastes so good!” really so much fun with Camels!” 


your ‘“T-Zone”’ (T for taste, 


T for throat). Let your 

throat tell you about > 
Camel's cool mildness. Let YES, MY DOCTORS 
your taste tell you about REPORT JUST PROVED 


Camel's wonderful flavor, WHAT MY OWN 


THROAT TOLD ME 
ABOUT CAMELS 
THEYRE SO MILD! 
AND THEY TASTE 
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R. J. Reynolds y 
Tobacco Co., 


Winston-Salem, 


tnt your oun FODy Canel kt Tily / | 





